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THE VALIDATION OF A PHONOLOGICAL GRAMMAR 


1. The nature of grammar 

We accept the view, formulated most clearly by Chomsky,1) that 
m grammar is a theory of a particular language, and that ideally it 
jaccounts not only for the sequences that have been observed, but also 
for some number of as yet unobserved sequences. The adequacy of the 
srammar is measured, at least in part, in terms of the accuracy of its 
predictions about unobserved sequences. Thus, on the basis of a 
icorpus we write a grammar, or, following Goodman,?) we project a 
hypothesis. Subsequent observations either support or violate the 
hypothesis. 

Chomsky proposes that the ideal grammar generate all the gram- 
atical sequences and none of the ungrammatical ones of a particular 
language. The term grammatical is used to mean roughly ‘acceptable 
o the native speaker’.?) Besides this positive but imprecise statement, 
homsky characterizes the term grammatical in terms of what it is 
mot: a) it is not to be identified with a particular corpus; 5) it cannot 
be identified with a high order of statistical approximation to a 
particular corpus; and c) it is not equivalent to ‘meaningful’ or 
‘significant’. 

| The notion of grammaticalnes is essential at the phonological level 
as well as at the syntactic level. In the same way that there are some 
things which are syntactically unacceptable to the native speaker, 

1) Noam Chomsky, Syntactic structures (’s-Gravenhage, 1957), p. 13 ff. 

This study was supported by grants from the National Science Foundation 
and the Public Health Service. ; 

2) Nelson Goodman, Fact, fiction and forecast (Cambridge, 1955), p. 90: ‘A 
hypothesis will be said to be actually projected when it is adopted after some 
of its instances have been examined and determined to be true, and before 
the rest have been examined. The hypothesis need not be true, or lawlike, or 
even reasonable; for we are speaking here not of what ought to be projected 
but of what is in fact projected.’ 

3) Chomsky, op. cit., p. 49-50. Elsewhere, Chomsky assumes the ‘set of 
grammatical sentences... to be given’ (op. cit., p. 18). However, some ob- 
jective criteria are desirable by means of which we can demonstrate eiat the 
sentences assumed to be grammatical are in fact grammatical. In short, we~ 
require an operational definition of the term grammatical. 
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there are some phonologically ungrammatical items or sequences. 
For example, although neither [fét] 4) nor [fté] occur in English, 
there is a difference between them: [fét] is phonologically gram- 
matical in English; [fté] is not. In other words, in some way [fét] is 
acceptable to a native speaker, while [fté] is unacceptable. Similarly, 
neither [umptino] nor [mptno] is likely to occur in any Spanish corpus, 
yet [umptno] is phonologically grammatical but [mptno] is not. Pre- 
sumably, native speakers will react in a different way to each of 
them.5) 

This leads us to the notion of phonological grammar. In the same 
way as a syntactical grammar isa theory, a phonological grammar is a 
theory; it is required to generate the phonologically grammatical 
sequences of a language and none of the ungrammatical ones. The 
output of a phonological grammar of Spanish will consist of strings 
of symbols like /umptino/, each string representing a class of utter- 
ance-tokens. We assume that ideally there will be a one-to-one re- 
lation between strings and classes. For example, a phonological - 
grammar of English would have to account for the final clusters of 
wines and winds. However, if these are homonymous, we require that 
only one sequence - either /-nz/ or /-ndz/ — be generated, but not 
both.) Similarly, if Spanish [b4émos] and [bdmos] do not contrast, 


4) More precisely [+ fét +] where + is some kind of ‘word’ boundary. 

5) For a slightly different view of phonological grammaticality, see Fred 
W. Householder’s review of Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and 
George A. Austin, A study of thinking in Lg. 33.315-21 (1957). In addition to 
recognizing ungrammatical sequences like Eng. /awzt/, Householder mentions 
the grammatical ‘combinations of features’ resulting in potential, i.e., gram- 
matical phonemes. 

6) This requirement seems to be identical with what Robert B. Lees has 
called unique transcribability, and a requirement which he rejects in his review 
of Chomsky’s Syntactic structures in Lg. 33.381 (1957). We agree in rejecting 
the other half of the bi-uniqueness requirement, namely, unique _pro- 
nounceability; there seems to be no objection to having /-nz/ represent [-nz] 
and [-ndz] if the two pronunciations can be demonstrated to be in free variation, 
say if both occur in repetitions of wines as well as in repetitions of winds. The 
fact that [-n] contrasts with [-nd] in wine vs. wind would seem to be irrelevant. 
The justification for rejecting the requirement of unique transcribability pre- 
sumably stems from the resulting simplicity when the phonological grammar is 
related to the morpho-syntactic grammar. We are assuming that the two 
may conveniently be treated independently. 
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j we assume that only one string is to be generated to accomodate both 
tokens; if Spanish [bamos] and [damos] contrast, we require that 
| different strings be generated. 


2. The validation of a grammar 

The validation of a phonological grammar essentially involves the 
definition of the two terms grammatical and contrast. Given a pair of 
strings like /fét/ and /fté/, we must demonstrate that English speakers 
do indeed react differently, so that we may justify the grammar which 
includes one and excludes the other. Similarly, we must demonstrate 
that [bamos] and [damos] do contrast and that [bamos] and [bamos] 
do not, if our grammar generates different strings for members of the 
first pair and only one string for the members of the second pair. It 
is, incidentally, irrelevant that [bamos] and [damos] can be demon- 
strated to have different meanings, ‘we go’ and ‘we give’, since pre- 
sumably no such difference can be established for the equally gram- 
matical and equally contrasting nonsense words [bimos] and [dtimos]. 

The present paper attempts to develop an operational test of an 
informant’s behavior which a) will distinguish grammatical from 
/ungrammatical sequences, and 6) will indicate whether two gram- 
‘matical sequences are or are not in contrast. In short, we try to 
specify the kind of evidence that may be adduced to support or 
violate a hypothesis which makes predictions of the type: the following 
generated string represents a set of non-contrasting grammatical 
utterance-tokens, or, equivalently, the following non-generated string 
(e.g., /fté/) represents a set of ungrammatical utterances, or represents 
the identical set as those represented by some other, generated string 
(e.g., /-ndz/ vs. /-nz/). 

One suggested procedure for the validation of a grammar is based 
exclusively on the corpus, with no additional reference to the informant. 
Twaddell,’) for example, cites as possible evidence for the grammati- 
calness of /fét/ the presence of /fé-/ in such sequences as fed fen fez 
and the presence of /-ét/ in bet met set. However, as with most appeals 
to ‘patterning’, such a procedure involves a certain measure of circu- 


?) W. Freeman Twaddell, On defining the phoneme, Language Monograph 16 

(1935), reprinted in Martin Joos (ed.), Readings in linguistics (Washington, 

1957) p. 74-75. A similar approach to the definition of contrast is presented by 
B. Bloch, Contrast, Lg. 29.59-61 (1953). 


4 
larity; citing the presence of /fé-/ and /-ét/ may be useful as an indi- 
cation of the rationale by which /fét/ is hypothesized to be gram-_ 
matical. It cannot also be used as evidence to support the hypothesis.8) — 
By the same reasoning, the presence of /bamos/ and /damos/ cannot 
be used as conclusive evidence for the proposed contrast between 
/bamos/ and /damos/. 

If this internal type of evidence is not acceptable, we may find 
evidence of a different kind. We can try to obtain operational defi- 
nitions of grammatical and contrast in terms of the informant’s 
behavior. In the approach to the informant, two different methods 
can be used. First, we could ask the informant whether [fét] and 
[fté] are acceptable or not, or whether Spanish [bamos] and [bamos] 
are the same or not. There are two objections to such a procedure. 
First, it amounts to asking the informant to do the linguist’s work. 
We are in effect asking the informant to define grammatical (= ac- 
ceptable) and contrast (= different). This in itself might not be a © 
crucial objection if the method gave the desired results, for example, ~ 
if the informant consistently called pairs different in those cases 
where we are unwilling to call them free variants, and consistently 
rejected sequences that we are unwilling to call grammatical, etc. 
However, to the extent that a variety of irrelevant criteria enter into 
the informant’s judgment, we can expect him not to give consistent 
answers to questions of this kind. For example, an informant con- 
fronted with the pair wines—winds can assure us that they are different, 
even if he does not make any difference in his rendition of the items. 9) 
Unless we are willing to radically change our views of the nature of 
linguistic relevance,!°) we are forced to conclude that we cannot ask 
the informant questions about his judgment of the data. Instead, we 
can try to set up situations in which his behavior toward the data will 
be minimally subject to extraneous factors. Ideally, his reactions to 
grammatical utterances will be consistently different from his re- 

8) The distinction corresponds roughly to the one between the discovery and 


the validation of grammars, and Twaddell cautiously refers to such evidence 
as a ‘procedural convention.’ 
®) Sarah C. Gudschinsky reports such a difficulty in Native reactions to 
tones and words in Mazatec, Word 14.338. Cf. also Chomsky, op. cit., p. 97, fn. 5. 
10) In this connection, cf. Goodman, op. cit., p. 67: ‘A rule is amended if it 
yields an inference we are unwilling to accept; an inference is rejected if it 
violates a rule we are unwilling to amend.’ 


(ae. _ 
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action to ungrammatical utterances, his reactions to phonemic dis- 
tinctions consistently different from his reactions to non-phonemic 
distinctions. 


3. The pair test 
We assume that the two terms for which we desire operational 
definitions are yes-no characteristics. A particular utterance is either 
grammatical or ungrammatical; 11) two utterances are either in 
contrast or not in contrast. If an utterance is grammatical, it must be 
represented by one (and only one) sequence of symbols in the grammar. 
_ If two utterances are not in contrast, they must be represented by the 
same sequence of symbols. The yes-no nature of the terms suggests 
that the validation of the grammar take the form of some version of 
the pair test. If we present two contrasting sequences A and B, say, 
[bamos] and [damos], we expect a reaction different from that to two 
non-contrasting sequences A and A’, [bamos] and [bamos]. We 
interpret these reactions as evidence for supporting the grammar 
which provides one string of symbols for A and A’ and a different 
string for B. If we present two grammatical utterances, A and B, 
[umptno] and [amptno], we expect a different reaction from that to 
one grammatical utterance and one non-grammatical utterance, A and 
X, [umpino] and [mptno]. We interpret these reactions as evidence 
for supporting the grammar which provides one string for A, one for 
B, and no additional one for X. 


4. Kinds of pairs 

The balance of this study describes a procedure by which a phono- 
logical grammar can be validated. The examples are of Chilean 
Spanish. Different kinds of pairs were used as the material for the 


experiment. 


11) It should be pointed out that the term grammatical is used in two senses: 
(1) generated by the grammar and (2) acceptable to the informant. The first 
must be a yes-no question, the second need not be. That is, a particular sequence 
is either generated or not generated by a particular grammar, but an informant 
may have varying reactions to sequences which are or are not generated. The 
ideal grammar generates all and only the sequences at a particular level of 
acceptability, but sequences may be more or less acceptable, e.g., Sp. /dlan/ is 
less unacceptable than /ndlan/. Now, it may be possible to set up a grammar 
which reflects something of the different levels of acceptability. 
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4.1. The first type consists of items between which there is a 
phonemic distinction,12) namely, that between voiced and voiceless 
‘stops’ in initial and medial positions, and that between flapped [r]} 
and trilled [f] medially: 

(1) [péra] — [bdra] 

(2) [kima] — [gima] 

(3) [fépo] — [Fébo] 

(4) [stre] — [ste] 

For the sake of comparison with a parallel case of grammaticalness 
versus ungrammaticalness in (14) below, we include also the pair: 

(5) [balan] — [blan] 


4.2. The second type of pair consists of clear cases of non-phonemic 
distinctions. Three subdivisions are possible: 


a) Conditioned variants, i.e., allophones normally in comple- 
mentary distribution: 

(6) [bdra] — [bdra} 

(7) [dtika] - [dtika] 

(8) [Febo] — [Febo] 

In Spanish there is no phonemic contrast between the voiced stops 
and the homorganic voiced spirants. The voiced stops usually occur 
initially and after nasals, and the corresponding voiced spirants 
elsewhere. 


b) Free variants: 

(9) [¥6xi] — [f6xi] 18) 

c) Stylistic variants: 

(10) [pa] - [pa?] 

(11) [fdése] — [f6'se] 

[z] and [f] are free variants in the speech of our informant. The 


12) We repeat that we are not concerned here with the discovery of phonemic 
facts, but with the validation of a phonological theory; therefore, we assume 
that phonemic distinctions have already been hypothesized. 

13) [Ff] stands for the multiple alveolar trill, which is phonemically in contrast 
with the alveolar flapped [r]. [¢] is a voiced spirant, in the production of which, 
according to Navarro Tomas (Manual de fonologia espanola, Madrid, 1918, 
p. 91) the tongue movement is slower and softer than in the trill, there is less 
muscular tension, and the tip of the tongue does not come into complete 
contact with the teeth ridge. 


| glottal stop has no phonemic status in Spanish, so [pa] and [pa?] are 
phonemically the same. Similarly, length being non-phonemic in 
| Spanish, [fése] and [f6’se] are phonemically identical.14) 


4.3. The third type consists of grammatical sequences paired with 
| clearly ungrammatical ones: 

(12) [éaka] — [Saka] 

) [pina] — [pina] 

) [dalan] — [dlan] 

) [umptno] — [mptno] 

) [dér] — [bdér] 

(17) [né] — [nné] 

The first members of the pairs are grammatical, the second un- 
grammatical. In (12-13), the ungrammaticality is in the inventory, 
i.e., neither [§] nor [p®] occur at all in the speech of our informant. 
In (14-17) the second member includes ungrammatical initial clusters. 


4.4. The pairs listed above include clear cases of phonemic dis- 
tinctions, like [p] — [b] (4.1); non-phonemic distinctions like [b] — [b] 
| (4.2) and grammatical sequences versus non-grammatical sequences 
| like [ump-] and [mp-] (4.3). But there are some borderline cases where 
the situation is not so clear. We will require of our test that it provide 
acceptable results for the clear cases, and then let the test itself decide 
the status of the borderline cases. Three different types of such cases 
were used: 

a) Examples of neutralization: 

(18) [épti] — [ébti] 

(19) [matmo] — [madmo] 

(20) [fdmga] ~ [fanga] 

(21) [fanga] - [fAnga] 

Two different types of neutralization are illustrated in the above 
pairs. Pairs (18-19) illustrate the type of neutralization where two 
phones which contrast elsewhere are in free variation, i.e., the contrast 


14) The difference between ‘free’ variants on the one hand, and ‘stylistic’ 
or ‘expressive’ variants on the other is not clear. Such examples pose a difficult 
problem which a good test should provide an answer for. It seems that the 
glottal stop in (10) and the vowel-length in (11) and perhaps the lengthening of 
the initial nasal in (17) all have some ‘stylistic’ function. 
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between voiced/voiceless ‘stops’ is neutralized in coda position. Pairs 
(20-21) illustrate the type of neutralization where a particular phone 
may be assigned to one of two phonemes, i.e., [1] is in complementary 
distribution with both [m] and [n]. 

b) There is some question as to the status of the pair [s] — [h]. They 
seem to be allophones of the same phoneme, [h] occurring ‘word’ 
finally and before consonants, and [s] intervocalically; however, the 
lack of any clearly definable word-juncture results in pairs like: 

(lahabeh] das aves ‘‘the birds” | 

[lasabeh] Ja sabes “‘you know it’’.15) 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that only [s] occurs in 
careful speech. Given this inconclusive evidence, we list the pair 
[s] — [h] as undetermined and let the test decide. To test the relation 
of these phones as well as the relation of [h] to [x] we include the pairs: 

(22) [éhma] — [ésma] 

(23) [ehéma] — [eséma] 

(24) [exéma] — [ehéma] 

c) The last group includes: 

(25) [mague] — [mdue] 

(26) [malib] — [mali] 

(27) [mals] — [malse] 

(28) [kélf] — [kél] 

In (25), we ask whether there is a contrast between [-gu-] and 
[-u-] and list the pair as undetermined. In (26-28) the codas [-b], 
[-Is] and [-lf] are paired respectively with zero, [-lse] and [-l] to 
determine the grammaticalness of the codas in question, since they 
occur only in loan words, e.g., club, vals ‘waltz’, golf. 

We assume that if the informant reacts to, e.g., [épti] - [ébti] as 
phonemically distinct, i.e., in the same way as he does to [péra] — 
[béra], our grammar must generate both /-pt-/ and /-bt-/. If he reacts _ 


15) It became apparent during a pilot study that one potential variable in 
determining informant’s Tesponse was whether or not one of the members 
was in fact a Spanish word. Thus, given a pair consisting of an actual word and 
an ungrammatical sequence, say, Ces, eee and [ntar] two factors interact 
in determining repetitions, meaningfulness-non-meaningfulness and gram- 
maticalness-ungrammaticalness. The first is apparently so strong a factor, 
that repetitions of the grammatical nonsense syllable [kli] were consistently 
repeated as the meaningful [klub] ‘club’ of questionable grammaticalness. See 
pair (26), 
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to [€pti] — [ébti] as phonemically non-distinct, i.e., the way he reacts 
to [bora] — [béra] or [F6xi] — [féxi], our grammar must generate only 
/-pt-/ or /-bt-/. If he reacts to [es6ma] — [ehéma] as phonemically 
distinct, we must include two sequences /-s/ and /-h/, (or /-s/ and 
/-s+-/). If he reacts to this pair as phonemically non-distinct, we must 
generate only one. If he reacts to [mague] — [maue] as phonemically 
distinct we must generate both; if he reacts to them as phonemically 
non-distinct, we must generate only one. 


9. Description of the experiment 

One test which has been proposed as a validation procedure is the 
pair test.16) In order to ascertain the adequacy of such a test, the first 
author, a native speaker of Chilean Spanish, recorded all items. Next, 
ten random repetitions of each member of each pair were re-recorded 
and the informant was asked to identify each repetition. 

The other test used was the repetition test. Each of the items was 
played to the informant a total of ten times in randomized order, and 
the informant was asked to repeat each item. The samples for repe- 
tition were the same ones used in the pair test. 


6. Hypotheses ; 
For the pair test to provide an adequate validation test, the following 
would presumably be the results: 
a) 100% correct identifications for pairs showing phonemic dis- 
tinctions. 
b) 50% correct identifications for pairs showing non-phonemic dis- 
tinctions. 
c) 50% correct identifications for grammatical-ungrammatical pairs. 
d) The borderline cases would fall into two types: for some pairs, 
the correct identifications would be 100%; for other pairs, the 
correct identifications would be 50%. 
For the repetition test to be adequate, the results would presumably 
be: 


a 


16) See Zellig S. Harris, Methods in structural linguistics (Chicago, 1951) 
p. 32 ff., and Noam Chomsky, Semantic considerations in grammar, Monograph 
No 8, Nov. 1955, The Institute of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown 
University, p. 145 ff. 
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a) 100% ‘correct’ 1’) repetitions for the pairs showing phonemic dis- 
tinctions. 

6) 50% correct repetitions for the pairs showing non-phonemic dis- 
tinctions. 

c) 50% correct repetitions for the grammatical-ungrammatical pairs. 

d) The borderline cases, as in the pair test, would fall into two groups: 
for some pairs, 100% correct repetitions; for the others, 50% correct 
repetitions. 


7. Results 

We present the results in the form of three tables which demonstrate 
the percentage of correct identifications for the pair test (Table 1), 
the percentage of correct repetitions for the repetition test (Table 2), 
both in decreasing order of correct response, and a comparison (Table 3). 


8. Summary and Discussion 

~ The purpose of the study was to test the usefulness of the pair test 
a the repetition test in the validation of a phonological grammar. We 

required of our tests that they give a yes-no answer, or, in other words, 

that they separate clearly phonemic distinctions from non-phonemic 

distinctions and grammatical sequences from ungrammatical sequences. 

According to this requirement, we set up the following hypotheses: 

a) For the pair test, correct identifications of close to one hundred 
percent would indicate phonemic distinctions; correct identifications 
of about fifty percent would indicate non-phonemic distinctions or 
distinctions of the type grammatical-ungrammatical. 

6) For the repetition test, correct repetitions of close to one hundred 
percent would indicate phonemic distinctions; correct repetitions of 
about fifty percent would indicate non-phonemic distinctions or dis- 
tinctions of the type grammatical-ungrammatical. 

An examination of the results in Table 1 indicates that the pair 
test is inadequate. The results of Table 2, however, suggest that some 
refinement of the repetition test may provide definitions of the terms 
grammatical and contrast in terms of an operational test based on the 
informant’s behavior. 


1”) The notion of a ‘correct’ repetition presumably involves the definition 
of the presence of a given distinctive phonetic feature, whether absolute like 
voice or relative like length. 
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TABLE 1. Results of the pair test 


% correct 
Pair identifi- Type of Pair 
cations 


Number 
of Pair 


(1) pora — bora Phonemic distinction 
(2) kima — gima 100 Phonemic distinction 
(4) sure — stife 100 Phonemic distinction 
(5) balan — blan 100 Phonemic distinction 
(7) dika — dika 100 Conditioned variants 
(8) Fébo — fébo 100 Conditioned variants 
(11) fése — f6'se 100 Stylistic variants 
(12) éaka — Saka 100 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(13) pina — p®ina 100 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(14) dalan — dlan 100 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(18) épti — ébti 100 Neutralization 
(19) matmo — madmo 100 Neutralization 
(22) éhma — ésma 100 Undetermined 
(23) ehéma — eséma 100 Undetermined 
(24) exdéma — ehodma 100 Undetermined 
(26) malib — malt 100 Loan word 
(27) mals — malse 100 Loan word 
(28) kélf — kél 100 Loan word 
(6) bora — Bora 95 Conditioned variants 
(3) Fépo — rébo 90 Phonemic distinction 
(17) né— nné 90 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(9) f6xi — r6xi 80 Free variants 
(15) umptino — mpuno 70 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(21) fanga — fanga 55 Neutralization 
(20) famga — fanga 45 Neutralization 
(16) dér — bdér 40 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(25) mague — maue 40 Undetermined 
(10) pa- pa? 30 Stylistic variants 


_ The pair test is inadequate in two ways. First, it fails our re{ 
quirement of giving a yes-no answer; instead of dividing our cases 
into two groups, it divides them along a scale, according to the per- 
centage of correct identifications. Second, the one hundred percent 
or close to one hundred percent groups include pairs of the gram- 
matical-ungrammatical type like [dalan] — [dlan], [cAka] — [SAka], and 
of non-phonemic distinctions like [daka] — [dtka], along with pairs of 
phonemic contrast, like [pora] — (béra], [kima] — [gima] and [sire] - 
[safe]. 
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TABLE 2. Results of the repetition test 


% correct 
Bb Pair repe- Type of Pair 
titions 
(2) kima — gima 100 Phonemic distinction | 
(3) fépo — réBbo 100 Phonemic distinction 
(4) sure -- sife 100 Phonemic distinction 
(5) balan — blan 100 Phonemic distinction 
(19) matmo — madmo 100 Neutralization 
(23) ehéma — eséma 100 Undetermined 
(27) mals — malse 100 Loan word 
(18) épti — ébti 95 Neutralization 
(22) éhma — ésma 95 Undetermined 
(1) p6ra — béra 90 Phonemic distinction 
(24) ex6ma — ehédma 90 Borderline case 
(28) kélf — kél 85 Loan word 
(14) dalan — dlan 80 Grammatical-ungrammatical| 
(26) malib — mali LS Loan word 
(6) béra — Bora 55 Conditioned variants 
(11) fése — f6-se 55 Stylistic variants 
(17) né- nné 55 Grammatical-ungrammatical | 
(7) dika — dika 50 Conditioned variants 
(8) Tébo — rébo 50 Conditioned variants 
(12) éaka — Ska 50 Grammatical-ungrammatical . 
(13) pina — phina 50 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(15) umputno — mptino 50 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(16) dér — bdér 50 Grammatical-ungrammatical 
(20) famga — fanga 50 Neutralization 
(21) fanga — fanga 50 Neutralization 
(25) mague — mdye 50 Undetermined 
(9) T6xi — foxi 45 Free variants 
(10) pa-— pa? 45 Stylistic variants 


This is apparently due to the fact that the pair test measures the 
informant’s perception of his own or another informant’s phonemic 
system, and not his production. It is not surprising that a test should 

~teveal that an informant perceives more distinctions than he produces; 
otherwise we would not be able to detect foreign accents due to phone 
substitution, and children would not learn to understand a language ~ 
before being able to speak it. We would like to say that the pair test 
at least does what Harris suggested it for, namely, determine free 
variants; but our experiment does not support such a view. The 
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TABLE 3. Combined results of pair test and repetition test 


N oy ie 
alae : Pair Pair Test Repetition 
of Pair Test 


(1) pora — béra 100% 90% 

(2) kima — gima 100% 100% 

(3) tépo — rébo 90% 100% 

(4) stire — sufe 100% 100% 

(5) balan — blan 100% 100% 

(6) béra — bora 95% 55% 

(7) dika — dika 100% 50% 

(8) tébo — rébo 100% 50% 

(9) f6xi — r6xi 80% 45% 

(10) pa-— pa? a 45% 

(11) fése — fé'se 100% 55% 

(12) éaka — Saka 100% 50% 

(13) pina — phina 100% 50% 

(14) dalan — dlan 100% 80% 

(15) umpuno — mpuno TOs 50% 

(16) dér — bdér 40% 50% 

(17) né— nné 90% 55% 

(18) épti — ébti 100% 95% 

(19) matmo — madmo 100% 100% 

(20) famga — fanga 45% 50% 

(21) fanga — fanga 55% 50% 

(22) éhma — ésma 100% 95% 

(23) ehdéma — eséma 100% 100% 

(24) exéma — ehéma 100% 90% 

: (25) mague — maye 40% 50% 
: (26) malub — mala 100% 70% 
(27) mals — malse 100% 100% 
(28) kélf — kél 100% 85% 


percentage of correct identifications of free variants and stylistic 
variants ranged from 30% to 100%. 

Although only slightly more successful in dividing the data into two 
slearly defined groups, it is clear that in the gepetition test, all non- 
phonemic distinctions range from 45-55% and all clearly phonemic 
distinctions from 90-100%. In addition it provides unambiguous 
answers to certain questions. We conclude that our grammar for this 
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speaker must include both voiced and voiceless stops in coda position: 
(18-19),18) and /s/ /x/ and /h/ (22-24). There is apparently no contrast 
between [-gu-] and [-u-] (25). 

Nevertheless, areas of uncertainty remain. Some borderline cases 
fall in the range between 75-85%. It is of course possible to calculate 
the probability that such a result would occur purely by chance (e.g.,, 
p < .01). However, there is nothing in the test to help decide which) 
value of p is to be interpreted as evidence for a phonemic contrast. We} 
can only suggest that certain sequences which occur in loan words; 
(e.g., /-ls/) are more integrated than others, (e.g., /-b/). The fact that: 
a certain grammatical-ungrammatical pair [dalan] — [dlan] yields; 
such a high percentage of correct repetitions is apparently due to» 
the fact that the repetition test does not eliminate the possibility of! 
imitation as opposed to repetition. Just as informants may differ in: 
their ability to perceive ‘foreign’ sounds, so they differ in their ability’ 
to mimic them. 

The repetition test measures the informant’s production, but it 
introduces other difficulties; the experimenter must judge upon the 
nature of the repetitions and determine whether they are correct or 
incorrect, which in a sense deprives the test of the objectivity of the 
pair test. For instance, if the experimenter is confronted with the 
repetitions of [matmo] it may be difficult for him to determine whether 
the third phone is voiced or voiceless, so that there is present an 
element of personal judgment. Presumably, this difficulty could be 
minimized by the use of instruments. 
~Another factor which may affect the results is ‘learning’. In the 
course of the experiment, the informant may progressively hear and 
make finer and finer distinctions. These difficulties may be partly 
overcome by further refinements of the test. 

Even if these difficulties are overcome, there are certain questions 


18) In the pilot study, with meaningful items, the results were far less con- 
sistent. Apparently, a number of factors, including some of the extraneous 
ones mentioned above, were operating. For example, there was a tendency for 
the orthography to influence results in the repetition test, so that [fitmo] — 
[tidmo] vitmo ‘rhythm’ tended to be repeated with [-tm-] but {atmito] — 
{admito] admito ‘I admit’ with [-dm-]. This type illustrates the third of C. E. 
Bazell’s Three conceptions of phonological neutralization, For Roman Jakobson 
(The Hague, 1956) p. 25 ff. 
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he repetition test does not answer. For example, it does not enable us 
© unambiguously assign [ny] to either /m/ or /n/. Similarly, it does 
ot enable us to decide what particular string of symbols best repre- 
ents two utterance-tokens which do not contrast although the 
ifference between them results in phonemic distinctions elsewhere. 
pecifically, since /g/ contrasts with its absence in other position (e.g. 
ozo ‘I enjoy’ vs. oso ‘bear’) there is nothing in the test to enable us 
o decide whether to transcribe the non-contrasting pair [mdgue] — 
maue] with /g/ or without. 

According to the ‘once a phoneme always a phoneme’ point of view, 
e transcribe /gu/ when there ‘is’ a velar and /u/ when there ‘is’ none. 
imilarly, for pronunciations of Eng. wines and winds, this view would 
esult in transcribing /-nz/ when there ‘is’ no stop and /-ndz/ when 
here ‘is’ a stop, independent of whether the informant reacts differ- 
ntly to such sequences or not. But such solutions in effect violate 
he results of our test and require the generation by a grammar of two 
on-contrasting sequences, a situation we assume to be not only 
ndesirable but self-contradictory. 

On the basis of the results and within the limitations described 
bove, it seems feasible to devise a test which will unambiguously 
nswer the questions (1) Are these utterances both grammatical? (2) 
o these utterances contrast? However, it is not clear whether any 
test can answer the question (3) Which string of phonemes best 
epresents this utterance? 


| 
* University HELES CONTRERAS and SOL SAPORTA 


LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY: TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


‘One may be surprised’, writes Professor Alf Sommerfelt, the author 
of La langue et la société (Oslo, 1938), ‘to see the author embarking 
on the study of an Australian language without having visited Austra- 
lia’. For different reasons, one may be surprised to find the author of 
this article venturing on a critical appraisal of a work which was 
published over 20 years ago 1). Indeed, there would be no need for such 
an appraisal if Professor Sommerfelt’s book had, as far as linguistic 
circles are concerned, sunk into oblivion 2). However, this has not 
been the case. The book still has its devotees, and as recently as 1956 
Professor Whatmough was able to write in his Language, quite ob- 
viously drawing his information from Sommerfelt: — 

A language said to be of an extremely ‘archaic’ type is that 
of the central Australian tribe called the Aranta, who were recent- - 
ly on the point of extinction, some 300 souls in 1930, although 
they had numbered about 2,000,000 [sic!j in 1900. Their linguistic 
usage is undoubtedly quite atypical, if recent surveys of the 
languages of the world give anything like adequates pecimens.. . 

As a symbolism their language is helped out continually by the 
use of gestures, to the number of over 400 in the list compiled 
by one observer, which may not be complete... There are no 
distinctive parts of speech as we know them; or, rather, the 
meanings that we assign to parts of speech and to grammatical 


1) The only contemporary review I have seen is that by A. Capell in Oceania, 
vol. x, No. 1, 1939. This, I feel, was too lenient, but it did point out some of the 
errors in Sommerfelt’s treatment of ‘primitive’ languages, e.g.: — 

‘On p. 178 (a)linga [= linyal, sun, is analysed into (a)la [= 1d-], go, and nka 
ke (k)ya-], carry, and the myth of the sun woman who walks about with a 
stick, which she throws down when approaching the end of her walk is quoted. 
This becomes rather fantastic; one rather thinks of primitive man seeing an 
object, finding a name for it, and using that name at first as a sort of elliptical 
statement doing duty for a whole sentence.’ 

2) Or if it had, as J. Lohmann remarked in Lexis (iii, 2, p. 256), already found 
a place ‘in the Chamber of Horrors of the “late Victorian & 1914 to 1939 Men- 
tality”’’. (The preceding article by Ernst Lewy contains some interesting ob- 
servations on T. G. H. Strehlow’s material — and also on Sommerfelt). 
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categories are not formally distinguished; apparent ‘formative’ 
elements are really root-words of quite concrete meaning. The 
language serves to express states and actions (being and coming 
into being), but not objects except so far as they may be regarded 
as participating in a state of being or of action 3). 

Professor Whatmough’s statement on gesture takes no account of 
the fact that Aranda speakers are still able to converse on occasions 
when gestures are impractical, such as in the night — when, in fact, many 
important ceremonies are held -—, at a distance, or when holding 
weapons. The gesture-languages has its own ritually prescribed uses; 
it has never been essential for communication. It should be hardly 
necessary to mention this; as early as 1933 Bloomfield wrote: — 

‘... gesture has so long played a secondary rdéle under the 
dominance of language that it has lost all traces of independent 
character. Tales about peoples whose language is so defective 
that it has to be eked out by gesture, are pure myth.’ (Language, 
London, 1935; pp. 39-40). 

It should be noted that throughout this article I am using, for 
convenience of reference, the orthography devised by T. G. H. Streh- 
low. The general system, briefly, is as follows: ‘dotted’ consonants, 
cerebral; ‘stroked’ consonants, interdental; 7 = palatalised /; 7 = pha- 
ryngealised 7; y = velar nasal; 7 = palatal semivowel; u, w = bilabial 
semivowel; ‘vowels as in Italian’, except for the central vowel ¢. This 
is the system used in T. G. H. Strehlow’s Aranda Phonetics and Gram- 
mar (abbreviated AG), from which much of the material cited in this 
essay is taken; for the rest, I am indebted to the author for the use 
of unpublished material and for personal help and criticism.) 

There are two main factors conducive to error in Sommerfelt’s 
work: the generally unsatisfactory nature of his sources, and his own 
views on language and society 4). For the former he can hardly be 


3) J. S. Whatmough, Language, London, 1956; pp. 47-8. The passage is too 
long to quote in full, but it can easily be examined in Professor Whatmough’s 
book. It should be noted that the number of natives in the Aranda-speaking 

area, at present about 2,000, has begun to increase, so that statements about 
their language have now more than a purely academic interest. Professor What- 
mough’s ‘2,000,000’ is obviously meant for the estimate of 2,000 made by Spen- 
cer and Gillen (The Avunta, London, 1927; p. 1). 

4) A. Capell’s remarks on Fr. W. Schmidt, in A New Approach to Australian 
Linguistics (Oceania Linguistic Monographs, No. 1), may be applied to Sommer- 
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blamed, though the far-reaching conclusions he draws from the dis- 
agreements of his sources often lead to categoric statements like the 
following, with insufficient or no proof: — 
Quantity and accent play no part in the language. Spencer and 
Gillen record long vowels and short vowels, and Strehlow [C. 
Strehlow] does the same, but their notations do not agree. It is 
obvious that it is a question of rhythmic elongation, and that 
vocalic quantity is without phonological significance ... Spencer 
and Gillen regularly mark an accent, and Strehlow also, but 
Kempe does not use it at all... It is a question of a rhythmic 
accent without semantic value 5). 

Sommerfelt’s analysis of the consonant phonemes is equally un- 
certain. He misses the significance of the occasional notation of th 
beside ¢ (Spencer and Gillen thippa-thippa, C. Strehlow tipi, for modern 
Aranda déba), but this is not surprising, since few early workers in the 
Australian linguistic field realised the phonemic distinctiveness of 


the ‘interdental’ series f, nu, } 6). But chance references in the work of - 


John Mathew ’), which Sommerfelt probably did not know, and in 


felt: his work ‘was vitiated firstly by being compiled under the influence of a 
particular anthropological theory, and secondly by the fact that the author 
had never done any personal research or heard an Australian language spoken’. 
Capell goes on: ‘He was therefore entirely at the mercy of the written sources 
of information available. These were nearly all hopelessly inadequate and in 
many instances completely wrong’. 

5) Page 48. In his addenda (p. 210) Sommerfelt states: ‘After this chapter 
was printed I learned from Mr. Marcel Mauss that recordings made of the langu- 
age of the Aranta show that stress and quantity play no phonological part in 
the language, a conclusion I had reached by the study of the texts’. I can find 
nothing further about these recordings, but later observes have reached different 
conclusions. It would take too long to discuss Aranda phonemes here, but one 
example of phonemic length may be seen in the minimal pair naka: naka. 

8) As early as 1899, however, John Mathew, in his chapter on Australian 
aboriginal languages in Eaglehawk and Crow (London-Melbourne, 1899), men- 
tions that ‘In the smoother languages of the east the possible terminal letters 
are usually limited to the liquids ‘‘ng”, ‘“‘ndh” (a dentated ‘‘n’’), and vowels’ 
(p. 153). The interdental stop ¢ was and is heard by some workers as an affricate, 
[t0], which acoustically it very much resembles in the pronunciation of some 
speakers. See for comparison Westermann and Ward, Practical Phonetics for 
Students of African Languages, § 153. 

’) Eaglehawk and Crow, p. 152: ‘there is a cerebral “‘r” which I shall mark 
“tr’’’, These references are, of course, not to Aranda. 
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Schmidt’s Die Gliederung der australischen Sprachen 8), which he cer- 
tainly did know, could have put him on the track of the cerebral 
series 7, n, J, y, and prevented him confusing these consonants with 
palatalised consonants, or series of consonants plus palatal semi- 
vowels: — 

There are two liquids, / and 7. ; 

The latter phoneme must vary between an 7 of the usual dental 
type and a palatalised 7. In some cases Strehlow notes 7, and his 
description, a little clumsy, shows that a palatalised sound is 
in question. It is characteristic that 7 alternates with 7(7) 
This fact also explains why Spencer and Gillen sometimes write 
an 2 before 7, a vowel which is not found in Kempe or Strehlow, 
e.g. paira ‘tail’, Strehlow and Kempe #farra. 

The same variation towards a palatalised type is also found 
in the case of / and n. Strehlow says that lola ‘anus’ is also pro- 
nounced Jjola. Sometimes a non-phonemic 7 is found before /, as 

- in bailba ‘wrong’, identical with balba ‘error’. The possible palatal 
character of ” is evident from a notation such as namatwinna 
‘wooden tjurunga’, found in Spencer and Gillen, beside namatuna. 
The word is made up of nama ‘grass’, tu ‘strike’, and the element 
na, the meaning of which is properly ‘to be seated’. 9) 

Nevertheless Sommerfelt goes so far as to criticise C. Strehlow’s 
consistent 1°), if incomplete notation: — 


8) A note to endvau, andra (‘Cap York Festland-Sprachen, 2. Sing., Personal- 
pronomen’) on p. 282 reads. : ‘Here dy is probably to be interpreted as a kind of 
cerebral dental, = d’. Almost the same note is repeated in his Die Personal- 
pronomina in den australischen Sprachen. 

9) Pages 40-1. C. Strehlow’s description (Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, xl, 699) 
reads: — ‘The consonant h is unknown to me in Wonkaranda, but a guttural 
r occurs, which I write with a spiritus asper (i) to distinguish it from the usual r. 
For whites some practice is necessary to produce this sound; one should try 
to combine the sound ch (as in ach!) with the soft, unrolled r; for example, 
tarka should be pronounced rcharka’. Here the description is of course not of 
the cerebral 7 or of a palatal v, but of a pharyngal fricative of the type [zu]. See 
however AG § 88. 

The correct forms of the words given above are: para ‘tail’; dla ‘anus’ ; 
bdlba ‘wrong’; ndmatina ‘bull-roarer’. (The last word is abbreviated from 

_ *ndmatinatina, literally grass-beater’; in this case Sommerfelt comes very 


close to the truth). 
10) This notation is almost entirely consistent also in the representation of 


ae “Y, 
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The systematic character of Strehlow’s notation should not 
be an objection against the explanation given here of the features 
of the Aranta phonological system. I know, through having 
worked a long while at recording very different languages, how 
easy it is to become slave to one’s first notes. As soon as one has 
come to grasp a word and to record it, one is inclined to hear it 
always in the same way. The practised linguist must go over his 
material several times to make sure of having recorded the true 
form of the word. (p. 50) 

A knowledge of the phonetic system of the language would have 
prevented some of the ad hoc explanations of the latter part of the 
book; we have space here for the most striking example only, but it 
is typical of Sommerfelt’s method of analysis: — 

If we examine the Aranta formative elements more closely 
we see that they are really identical with certain full words 
[mots pleins] found in the language. Take first of all ma, which 
means ‘to be seated, to exist’. We have then nama which is - 
described as ‘present indefinite’ and also ‘infinitive’. But this 
nama means at the same time ‘turf, grass’. Strehlow and Kempe 
always write nama in both senses, while Spencer and Gillen 
record nama ‘grass’ and numma ‘to be seated’. However, 
from a phonological point of view these two forms are identical, 
as we have already seen... The element na is found in the 
‘dative’ and ‘accusative’, and in the so-called verbal forms... 
In the reduplicated form nana, the element na is translated by 
‘this one, this, here’; reduplication is frequent in the language 
and serves to intensify the meaning. It is not too daring to 
equate this mana with na ‘to be seated’. (pp. 69-70). 

The forms in question are ndma ‘grass’ and ndma ‘be, sit’. In the 
form numma we see the inconsistent use by Spencer and Gillen of « 
to represent both [a] and [vu]; they write elsewhere, for example, 
churinga (= tjtéruya). This inconsistency on the part of Spencer and 
Gillen led Sommerfelt into a number of otherwise avoidable errors. 


cerebrals by doubling the letter; it is evident from a note in Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, xl, p. 702, that he recognised the significance of these sounds, even 
though he did not have the scientific notation to record them accurately : 


‘pata, in my opinion more correctly written as: patta’. The word is pita or 
péta, ‘stone’. 
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To relate the forms -va (inflexional ending) and dna — which are 
distinguished from each other by vowel length — to the above complex 
is both phonetically and phonemically impossible. 

On reduplication, this may be the place to point out that redupli- 
cation in Aranda does not necessarily have an intensifying force (see 
AG § 82, 173). Thus, in verbs, reduplication usually indicates fre- 
quentative action (wiima ‘hear’, wipawtma ‘listen and listen’; while 
in adjectives it indicates a lessening of the attribute: mdra ‘good’, 
maramara ‘only fair’, ‘not too good’ ; kéna ‘bad’, kénakéna ‘not too bad’. 

Approaching the more serious drawbacks of Sommerfelt’s work, we 
may note that nowhere does he provide any evidence that the ‘forma- 
tive elements’ of Aranda are really, as he is so fond of insisting, ‘full 
words’. It apparently never occurred to him to ask whether his full 
words such as ua, ma, ta, va, nga11) would have any meaning at 
all if spoken in isolation and with individual stress; the impossibility 
of this means that they are at best to be regarded as bound morphemes 
(as the two syllables of ndma), or simply as syllabics without indepen- 
dent denotation (nama). 

Space permits only one or two more quotations from Sommerfelt to 
illustrate the frequency with which he reduces Aranda structure 
— without anywhere providing proof — to a series of ‘full words’: — 

An analysis of the words of Aranta shows that the vocabulary 
is composed of a certain number of elements designating actions 
and states, elements which could be described as roots. These 
roots are words. They can be modified by means of another root 
or a group of other roots agglutinated to it; thus new words and 
phrases are obtained... (p. 72) 


11) Sommerfelt lists 11 monosyllabic roots of this type. Since, however, 
one syllable of the Aranda ‘word’ is always taken up with the almost univer- 
sally employed vocalic ending -a, it follows that the monosyllabic word is es- 
sentially foreign to the language. Monosyllabic free morphemes occur only as 
(i) imperative forms of disyllabic verbs, and (ii) as interjections (AG § 130); 
and even in the latter case they are rare (§ 189). As interjections, ma and yka 
occur in isolation, with fixed contextual meanings: “The expected recipient 
utters the word “ykd!” (= “give it to me!”’) in anticipation of an expected 
gift; and the donor exclaims “md\” (= “take it”, “here you are’’) as he hands 
it to the recipient’ (AG § 189). It is however going too far to give these inter- 
jections concrete meanings when the same syllables occur in inflexional and 


other endings. 
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These elements play the same part as the grammatical words, 
terminations and suffixes of the Indo-European languages. But 
while the s of the Indo-European plural or grammatical words 
such as the English and French prepositions of and de are purely 
inflexional elements, the Aranta elements have a full significance 
[sens plein]. (p. 75) 

The last statement, concerning inflexional endings, is interesting. 
In examining the grammar of Aranda Sommerfelt begins with two 
prejudices: firstly, that such a materially primitive people as the 
Aranda must, as a result of their ‘primitive mentality’, possess a 
language quite different from any spoken by ‘civilised’ communities, 
and secondly, that the grammatical notes of those who have studied 
the language im situ simply represent attempts to force the language 
into European moulds: — 

We know, particularly from the works of Mr. Lévy-Bruhl... 
that a correlation exists between the thought of inferior societies 
and the languages of those societies. What is necessary at present - 
is the precise study of a linguistic system compared with the ci- 
vilisation of which the system is an integral part. 

Many sociologists and ethnologists begin tacitly from the hypo- 
thesis that different linguistic systems are only more or less 
accidental manners of expressing human ideas. This hypothesis 
may appear probable enough to anyone dealing only with western 
Indo-European languages, but this can be explained quite simply 
by the fact that these languages express a civilisation that has 
become increasingly the same. We do not have the right to suppose 
that our grammatical categories, our categories of verb or noun, 
for example, have more general validity than the European form 
of marriage. ' (pp. 6-7) — 

In certain grammars of so-called ‘primitive’ languages there : 
can be found... attractive paradigms of verbal tenses, but at 
the same time it is claimed that the people who speak the language 
in question have only rudimentary ideas of the categories of time. 
It would be really very surprising to affirm that people for whom 
time plays only a very insignificant role, who have not managed 
to create for themselves a calendar, and who have no terms for 
months, or weeks, or days, should be able to express, in their 
verbs, delicate distinctions of time. Those who have compiled 
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these grammars often do not suspect the problems posed by 
a scientific study of the languages with which they are dealing. 
The data furnished cannot therefore be relied on, but have to be 
submitted to linguistic analysis. This analysis can be undertaken 
only by means of extensive texts. (pp. 13-4) 
It is true that it is an error to commence the study of a hitherto 
unrecorded language on the assumption that one is going to find there 
the same grammatical categories as in the well-known European 
languages; but it is equally an error to suppose, as Sommerfelt does, 
that such categories must necessarily be absent. As it happens, Aranda 
has structural parallels with several well-known language families of 
Europe and Asia. Like the Ural-Altaic languages, for example, it 
distinguishes a large number of grammatical relationships by means 
of suffixes, which can then be combined with further suffixes; thus 
tiaia atika, ‘the man’s road’, tjaia atikandka jiya jintalabuma, ‘I am 
wandering about looking for the man’s road’ (where a further possessive 
-ka, dependent on the verb ji#ntalabima, is added to the possessive 
form attka, from dtua, ‘man’ 12). Unlike the Ural-Altaic languages, 
however, the principle of vowel-harmony as such does not exist, 
although there are, as Sommerfelt had remarked, some instances of 
vowel-attraction; compare ilina térwma ‘we-two fight’ (simple verb 
tima) with ilina ndrama ‘we to are’ (simple verb ndma), where the 
-ra-ru is a dual infix 18). Such phonetic forms as «lia, aldja, ulbtita are 
also suggestive. 
The Aranda inflexional system gives rise to problems unsuspected 


12) See AG § 39. The alternative possessive form -kdna is always used when 
a further suffix has to be added. 

Note also that Aranda, like some so-called agglutinative languages, is capable 
of using the same suffix for words of different grammatical categories — or, rather, 
it adds the suffix to the last word in the group, e.g.: at)’! ‘go!’; ktjiai)’! ‘child!’ 
(vocative) ; jat)’, ainta tidtagdtai)’ | ‘Hey, you with the spears!’ Compare and con- 
trast the use of the plural suffix -lar/-ler of Turkish, added to nouns, pronouns 
and verbs: onlar atlary severler ‘they love horses’. 

13) This, with the reduplication of the same infix to indicate plurality, 
is, with the use of -/Ja- to indicate ‘reflexive’ action (better defined as ‘action 
that does not leave the actor’), the only occurrence of infixation in Aranda. 
Prefixation does not occur at all, unless the term could be applied to certain 
verb-compounds. The chief morphological process is therefore suffixation of 
bound morphemes and postposition of free morphemes. 
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by Sommerfelt, because he denied their existence; these problems have 
not been finally resolved. Let us take the singular of a noun paradigm 
(as given in AG § 46), compared with two pronoun paradigms, one 
irregular and the other perfectly regular (AG § 63): - 


dragitja ‘woman’ jina ‘TY’ ilina ‘we-two’ 
Nominative I  aragutja jiya lina 
Nominative II avagutjala 14) ata 14) lina 
Possessive aragutjaka(na) 15) nuka tlinaka 
Objective aragutjana qiyana tlinana 
Vocative aragutjat _ - 
Ablative aragutjaya nukaya tlinakaya 


It will be seen that, except for the vocative, nominal and pronominal 
inflexions run parallel; this can be taken as a useful criterion for 
determining the inflexions, since there are instances of postpositions 16) 
taking a different inflexion in nouns to that in pronouns. Formally 
there is no distinction between kgtjiaka ‘of a child’ and kdtjiaiina ‘to 
a child’ 1”), but the distinction is quite clear when we take the parallel - 
forms of the pronouns 18): ekdya ‘of him’, ektiraiina ‘to him’. Here the 


14) The ‘Nominative II’ case (called ‘Agentive’ or ‘Ergative’ by some) indi- 
cates that the noun in question is the subject of a verb which, in Aranda, is 
capable taking an object in the ‘Objective’ case. In the pronouns, only the first 
singular distinguishes the two nominative forms. 

15) See note (12). 

16) These ‘postpositions’ are suffixes as written by T. G. H. Strehlow — ice., 
directly attached to nouns and pronouns. They were often regarded as inflexio- 
nal endings by earlier writers. There are also reasons for regarding them as 
free morphemes, corresponding to our prepositions in almost all but syntactic 
order; these reasons are: — ; 

(i) They are generally polysyllabic, with inherent stress, obeying the rules 
for stress in Aranda free morphemes (on -la and -ya, see below; and note ekijr’ina 
beside ehtiraiina) ; 

(ii) Morphemes to which they are attached generally follow the same stress 
pattern as in isolation; contrast dtualéla ‘with a man’ with atila ‘man’ (Nom. IT) 
(But note alkydgata ‘with eyes’ beside dikyagdta); 

(iii) With the exceptions already mentioned in (i) and (ii), the postpositions 
are characterised by open juncture, the inflexional suffixes by close juncture. 

In AG § 166, Strehlow writes kwdnala as a free morpheme, as he does with all 
the postpositions taking the ablative (AG §§ 169-73) 


1”) Disregarding the observations in note (16) 
18) 


The same is true of the third personal pronoun used, as in Rumanian, 
SSS . Yipee 4 . ee U 2 
as the definite article: kdtjia ektira ‘of the child’, kdtjia ekuraiina ‘to the child’, 
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postpositions — there are approximately 13 of this type listed in AG- 
are added to what is already an inflexional ending, the possessive case. 
There are in addition two monosyllabic suffixes added with close 
juncture to the possessive form of pronouns and to the absolute form 
of nouns: -ya (accepted by Strehlow as the inflexion for the ‘Ablative’), 
and -/a, with the meaning of ‘in’ (a place, etc.) or ‘with’ (instrumentally). 
These thus occupy a position midway between the ‘postpositions’ 
proper and the ‘inflexions’, but since they cannot be regarded as free 
morphemes, it seems preferable to regard them as the latter, and to 
add an ‘Agentive/Locative’ case, represented by dragitjala 19). 
This digression has been lengthy, but, I feel, necessary. Returning 
to Sommerfelt, we may state that his assertion that there are no 
formal distinctions of grammatical categories in Aranda is not strictly 
correct; there are, but they are not many. Thus, for example, no noun 
ends in -tjzka; this is exclusively a verbal ending, the form of the ‘in- 
finitive’ 2°). On the other hand, in most Aranda dialects 21), -na can 
indicate only the objective case of nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, or 
else, with reduplication of the stem, a frequentative noun (tdématina 


19) This form is by no means identical with the ‘Nominative II’ case: con- 

trast the sentences tjdtala evina ‘tka ‘a spear struck him’, evina tydtala tuka 
‘fSomeone] struck him with a spear’, ‘he was struck by a spear’. It would also 

be theoretically possible to use a form *nitkala, ‘by, with, on me’, contrasted 
with dja ‘I’ (Nom. II) (and so throughout the other persons), but this form does 
not occur, being replaced by nuikalaldya ‘with me’, or by various constructions 
with a reflexive verb. (Note that ektrala normally means ‘there’ (lit. ‘in that 
[place]’), and that ektiraya often means ‘then’ (this in dialects other than Wes- 
tern Aranda, where the word has come to be pronounced gliruya)). 

20) This is the form used of compulsion or of intention to perform an action: 
dja tutjika ‘I must strike’, jiya aydntjandma albtitjika ‘I hope to return’. For 
convenience, the form of the present tense, ending in -ma (tima; ndma; itnima; 
wdma) is usually cited as the infinitive. The verb paradigm in Aranda is so 
regular that it is almost invariably possible to derive any one part from any 
other. 

21) Not in all; and Sommerfelt sometimes makes the mistake, because of 
inadequate indications in his sources, of regarding dialect forms as being part 
of a homogeneous language, as when he cites the Alitera dialect form tina 
‘struck’ (other dialects have tuika) (p. 82). He similarly chooses examples in- 
discriminately from the archaic language of the ceremonial chants and from 
the everyday spoken language. The form of Aranda referred to in this essay is 
modern Western Aranda. 
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‘one who keeps on hitting’) 22). But it is true that normally there is 
no formal difference even in the most fundamental distinction of the 
language, that between substantive and verb, when the morphemes 
are found in isolation. The distinction is, as Whorf would have termed 
it 23), ‘selective and overt’. Unlike Chinese, almost any word in Aranda 
can be assigned to a particular grammatical category; homonyms of 
different grammatical categories are rare, and while substantives can 
be used as attributives and attributives as substantives, it is generally 
impossible to ‘use’ a ‘noun’ as a ‘verb’, or vice versa. The distinction 
is aided by the relatively fixed word-order of Aranda; thus fdraka 
‘laughed’ (from {dvama) will rarely, if ever, occur in a position in the 
sentence that would be occupied by fdraka ‘of two’ (from fara); if this 
evidence is insufficient, we need only adduce the purely ‘verbal’ forms 
of the one (e.g. ¢@ritjvka ‘should laugh’) and the purely ‘nominal’ forms 
of the other (e.g. fd¢vana ‘two’ (obj.)), as well as the contexts, linguistic 
and non-linguistic, that are likely to accompany one form or the other. 
Sommerfelt is again arguing from incorrect and insufficient evidence - 
when he writes: — 

If there are no other factors which differentiate forms into 
substantives, adjectives and verbs, we do not have the right 
to treat the element -ka sometimes as a nominal inflexion, 
sometimes as a verbal inflexion, according to the forms necessary 
to translate the Aranta elements into French or English. The 
element -ev in Norwegian has a double significance, in han skriv-er 
‘he writes’ and stein-er ‘stones’, because the language distinguishes 
clearly between noun and verb. This difference remains clear 
even in a language like English, much less inflected than Norwe- 
gian. Thus, the element vock means both ‘rocher, roche, écueil’ 
and ‘ébranler’, but the grammatical characteristics of the word — 
are always clear, as a result of the elements added [grace aux 
élements qu’on y ajoute], e.g. a rock, the rock, to rock. The last 
form can only be a verb. The noun would have had the definite arti- 


22) Except for the isolated verbal ending -kdma. Note, in passing, that where 
the absolute form of a free morpheme terminates in the same way as an inflexio- 
nal suffix, : haplology is frequent; the objective of tuinatina is iumatiina, 
not *tunaltunana. 

23) See the essay ‘Grammatical Categories’, in Language, Thought and Reality 
(New York, 1956). 
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cle after ¢o. Such distinctions are not found in Aranta. (pp. 67-8). 

I hope I have shown that such distinctions are found in Aranda, 
‘as a result of the elements added’. 

Errors such as those pointed out in this article stem ultimately from 
the hypotheses with which Sommerfelt begins his book — begins, not 
ends, as we have already seen in the quotation on page 21 above; he 
attempts to arrange the language to fit the society. No one doubts 
nowadays that the relationships which exist between language and 
society are far more complex than was supposed 20 years ago; but 
even in 1935 Malinowski was careful to point out that simple one-to- 


one correspondences cannot be made: — 


Throughout our analysis the intimate relation between language 
and culture has become more and more prominent; and we can 
now appreciate how unfounded and dangerous is the assumption 
that language simply mirrors reality. Even more dangerous is 
the fallacy of ‘one word-one idea-one piece of reality’... 

We could show how untenable is this view in an abstract way, by 
making the generalisation that terminological distinctions cannot, 
by the very nature of human speech, correspond, either adequately 
or exactly, to real distinctions. Therefore a purely formal ter- 
minological approach to any aspect of human culture must be 
futile 24). . 

I do not propose here to go into a refutation of the anthropological 
theories on which Sommerfelt based his work, particularly that of the 
‘prelogical mentality’; that has been ably done by many anthropolo- 
gists, and in any case Lévy-Bruhl recanted much of his theory before 
his death 25). Nor do I intend to dwell on his misquotations from his 
sources, since these, while they could have made his work suspect 
from the beginning, had anyone troubled to examine them, are of no 
more consequence in his final conclusions than the errors in the 
sources themselves. I believe I have accumulated sufficient evidence 
to show that Aranda structure is far more complex, both phonetically 


24) B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and Their Magic, 2. vols., London, 1935: 
vol. II, p. 65. 

25) See particularly the brief but valuable account by W. Koppers, Lévy- 
Bruhl und das Ende des ,,prilogischen Denkens’’ dey Primitiven (Sonderabdruck 
des 18. Internationalen Sozialkongresses (Bd. IV), Rome, 30 August — 3 Sep- 
tember 1950). 
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and morphologically, than Sommerfelt believed, that its grammar 
cannot be reduced to a series of concrete roots designating ‘being and 
coming into being’, that his conclusion (‘Among the Aranta there is 
thus, in certain important regards, a correlation between the language 
and the society’) 26) is unjustified, and that the linguistic data on 
which it is based are false or inadequate, and have been incorrectly 
analysed. 


Research Assistant in Australian Lingutstics D. C. Laycock 
University of Adelaide 
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see Whorf’s essay ‘The Relation of Habitual Thought and Behaviour to Lan- 
guage’, in Language, Thought, and Reality. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that Whorf’s early excursions into linguistics took the form of essays on ‘oligo- 
synthesis’ (see the Introduction to the above work, pp. 11ff.), a theory which 


is suspiciously like that of Sommerfelt in his analysis of Aranda syllables into 
root words of concrete meaning. 
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by T. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE INDO-EUROPEAN MEDIUM I 


Summary 


After a critical survey of the as a rule unsatisfactory observations on the 
‘middle voice’ in the main handbooks of general linguistics, published in the 
last forty years, and a discussion of the views pronounced on this category by 
K. Brugmann, A. Meillet, J. B. Hofmann, Ch. D. Buck, J. Kuryltowicz, A. 
Debrunner, E. Benveniste and other scholars, an attempt is made to understand 
the ‘basic meaning’ of the ‘middle voice’ underlying the various functions 
which as a rule are enumerated in the grammars: the so-called reflexive use, 
the medium of verbs denoting movements, physical functions, dressing etc., 
the dynamic medium, the ‘Medium der Beteiligung’, etc. The relations between 
the middle voice and the ‘eventive’, the passive etc. are studied, and the pre- 
ference of definite verbal categories for medial forms discussed. For the problem 
as to why some verbs which might be expected to have medial forms are active 
a solution is proposed, which brings this fact in connection with the conversion 
of impersonal verbs into active personal verbs. 


In reading some of the most important books on general linguistics 
published during the last forty 1) years one cannot suppress a feeling 
of surprise at the often inadequate and unsatisfactory observations 
on the ‘middle voice’ as formed, for instance, in Greek and Sanskrit, 
and on the well-known and universally adopted hypothesis that in the 
Indo-European verb in general the opposition active: middle chrono- 
logically preceded the active: passive system of Latin and other 
languages. Although the distinction between Atmanepadam and Paras- 
maipadam established by the ancient Indian grammarians was in 
principle adopted and recognized as true, scholars often failed ade- 
quately to account for the function and very existence of this category 
which being unknown to the modern languages of West Europe was 
obviously felt to be an anomaly. Whereas for instance Vendryes 2), 
stating that the category of verbal voice has not found an adequate 
definition, subscribes to the traditional explication according to which 
the middle voice denotes an action “faite dans l’intérét du sujet, avec 


1) For earlier definitions see B. Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, II, Strassburg 1897, p. 414. 
2) J. Vendryes, Langage, Paris 1921, p. 121. 
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Sa participation’, Jespersen 3) was on a very superficial view not 
inclined to dwell on this subject at all, because the middle “‘has no 
| separate notional character of its own”: “sometimes”, he holds, 
“it is purely reflexive, i.e. it denotes identity of subject and (unex- 
pressed) object, sometimes a vaguer reference to the subject, sometimes 
it is purely passive and sometimes scarcely to be distinguished from 
the ordinary active; in some verbs it has developed special semantic 
values not easily classified’. It is true that the old-fashioned enumer- 
ations of the functions of this category in class-books — e.g. direct 
middle (Aovoumt), indirect middle (atpodua:), dynamic middle (xoa- 
tevouat), Causative middle (rovodya: éxAx) 4) — created the impression 
of an incoherent mixture of functions, and that attempts to give a 
general definition laboured under delusions and vagueness: ‘‘Ver- 
ba ..., die ihren Schauplatz in der Sphare des Subjekts haben, bei 
denen das ganze Subjekt als beteiligt erscheint’’ 5); ‘‘the subject per- 
forms the action, but not disinterestedly; it is in a special way con- 
cerned or involved in the process’ §), that does not alter the fact that 
such a curious phenomenon as the existence of the ‘third voice’ in 
ancient Indo-European languages and the problems connected with its 
raison d’étre and its disappearance had amply justified an attempt to in- 
quire into the question as to whether there is, here also, unity in diversi- 
ty, and whether the traditional views of the category under discussion 
are tenable, the more so as efforts to establish sound views on the charac- 
ter of the middle voice and to understand it as a unitary concept had, 
in the domain of comparative I.-E. linguistics, not been wanting *). 

Yet other authors followed in Jespersen’s tracks: Graff, for instance, 
passed over the existence of this remarkable class of verb forms without 
any comment 8). Gray 9), without making an attempt to bring the 


3) O. Jespersen, The philosophy of grammar, London 1924, p. 168. 

4) Kaegi’s Grieksche grammatica, bewerkt door P. V. Sormani3, Groningen 
1915, § 162. 

5) K. Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik, Strassburg 1903, p. 598; 
compare also the same, Grundriss der vergl. Gramm. d. indogerm. Sprachen?, 
II, 3, Strassburg 1916, p. 685. 

6) J. Pennock en J. C. F. Nuchelmans, Griekse grammatica 1953, p. 104. 

?) I refer to B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen 
Sprachen, II, Strassburg 1897, p. 412 ff. 

8) W. L. Graff, Language and languages, New York-London 1932, p. 193 ff. 

9) L. H. Gray, Foundation of language, New York 1939, p. 217. 
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problem nearer to a solution, distinguished between a middle voice 
denoting that the action is dynamic (the actor performs the action 
primarily for himself, e.g. Skt. pacate “he cooks for himself’), a re- 
flexive middle, meaning that the action affects primarily the actor 
(e.g. Skt. vartate “‘he turns himself’’) and a reciprocal middle, signifying 
that the action is performed by the actor in association with others 
(e.g. Skt. vadante “‘they say one to another, converse’’). Bloomfield’s 
approach to the category of voice was a study of sentence types: 
in Latin for instance the narrative type existed in two varieties: one 
with an actor — action construction: cantat, and one with a goal — action 
construction: cantatur 19), This starting-point did however not in- 
spire him with greater interest for the problem of the three voices in 
Indo-European than appears from a short and incorrect reference to 
the “‘middle voice form, where the actor is at the same time affected 
by the action’’. Entwistle 11), whilst adhering to the opinion that this 
category indicates the interest of the subject in the action — is the 
subject when connected with an active form never interested? — holds 
it to have originated in ‘intransitive verbs’: “in the absence of any 
other complement there is the fact that the subject of an intransitive 
verb is affected by his own activity: I walk = my legs are put in motion. 
From this comes the use of middle and reflexive verbs which replace the 
bare intransitive and clothe it with some personal interest: Lat. 
proficiscor ‘I set out’, Gr. ebyouat ‘I pray, make vows’, Sp. irse ‘go 
away’’’. Are the middle voice and reflexive verbs identical categories ?, 
and how to explain the special middle forms, which go back to the 
period of common Indo-European? 12) Why are such ancient ‘in- 
transitives’ as the words for “‘going’’, “‘being’’ and many others 
active and even activa tantum? Is in a case such as I walk the subject. 
really ‘‘affected by its own activity” in the same manner as the object 
is affected by the action in I mount the hill? Hockett 18) finally limits 
10) L. Bloomfield, Language, p. 173; 258. ; 

11) W. J. Entwistle, Aspects of language, London 1953, p. 215 f. 

12) The opinion expressed by A. Marguliés, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 58, DP. .1165 
the middle was to make a verb intransitive, was combated by E. Schwyzer-A. 
Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, II, Miinchen 1950, Pp. 223, n. 2. The active 
forms may, indeed, be used ‘intransitively’ everywhere, and the middle often 
appears in a ‘transitive construction’. We shall have to return to this point. 

18) Ch. F. Hockett, A course in modern linguistics, New York 1958, p. 236. 
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himself to the inadequate, confused, and deceptive note that the 
middle voice as occurring in Greek and Sanskrit is a medio-passive 
with a more or less reflexive meaning such as “I see myself” or “I see 
my hand’’. 

Specialists were of course more seriously interested in the problem. 
Yet an authority of high rank, J. B. Hofmann 14), only speaks of a 
plurality of “indo-germanische Bedeutungskategorien des Mediums”’ 
(“direkt reflexiver Gebrauch, sog. ‘Mediopassiva’ ; reziprokes Medium; 
indirekt reflexives Medium; das passive Geschehenlassen einer kér- 
perlichen Handlung oder Auszerung 15)”) without entering into a 

discussion of the mutual connections between these semantic cate- 
gories and of the problem as to how far they constitute, either his- 
torically or synchronically and ideologically, a unity. A similar point 
of view was taken by Buck 16) who distinguishes between the reflexive 
middle, the middle expressing what one felt oneself etc. Others sub- 
scribed to some variation or other of the view that the middle voice 
expressed a special reference to the subject — cf. Meillet’s 1”) definition: 
“en indo-iranien et en grec les désinences moyennes indiquent que 
le sujet est intéressé d’une maniére personelle au procés”, which, for 
practical purposes, may often do duty 18) —: thus Vondrak 19) according 
to whom this diathesis denotes “einen Vorgang innerhalb der Sphare 
des Subjektes (im Interesse des Subj., fiir das Subj.)”, and Renou 2°) 
“Je moyen indique en principe, au moins 1a ot les deux voix coexistent, 
que le procés doit étre envisagé par rapport au sujet: dans l’intérét 
du sujet, nuance réfléchie ou réciproque’’, who whilst at a later date 
modifying this view as follows: ‘‘la voix moyenne a pour emploi propre 


14) (M. Leumann-) J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, Miinchen 1958, 
p. 543 f. 

15) Cf. Delbriick, o.c., II, 420 f. 

16) C. D. Buck, Comparative grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago 1933 
(1952), p. 237. 

17) A. Meillet, Introduction 4 l’étude comp. des langues indo-européennes’, 
Paris 1937, p. 244. 

_ 18) It is in any case more useful than the definition proposed by R. Kiihner- 
B. Gerth, Ausf. Gramm. der griech. Sprache, Satzlehre I (1897), p. 100: ‘‘Die 
Medialform bezeichnet eine Thatigkeitséusserung welche von dem Subjekte 
ausgeht und auf dasselbe wieder zuriickgeht”’. 

19) W. Vondrak, Slavische Grammatik, IT, Gottingen 1928, p. 364. 
20) L. Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, Paris 1930, p. 392. 
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de marquer que l’action concerne le sujet plus directement que tout 
autre personne” 21) adds the definition proposed by Benveniste 2): 
“le sujet est concu comme intérieur au procés’’. Similarly, but clearer, 
Palmer 23): “‘in the ‘middle’ the action was conceived as operating in 
or on the subject: the action takes place in the person of the subject, 
to the interest of the subject, etc.’’. Schwyzer-Debrunner 24) however 
preferred to emphasize ‘‘das affektische Moment”’ in the meaning of 
those verbs which were “‘grundsdtzlich medial’’: as the verba affec- 
tuum are in the middle declension a special and productive group 
— other verbal ideas being expressed by both the active and the middle 
voice —, ‘‘(musz) das affektische Moment auch bei den tibrigen das 
unterscheidende Merkmal gegeniiber dem Aktiv gebildet haben’’. This 
argument fails to convince me, because productive groups often are 
a product of later developments, and the ‘affective element’ may have 
become more emphasized in the course of time. Moreover, among those 
middle forms or even media tantum which are generally supposed to 
go back to the I.-E. period there are many which cannot 25) be con-- 
sidered verba affectuum: Gr. xeiwar: Skt. Sete; Gr. Hua: Skt. dste; Gr. 
grout, Skt. sacate, Lat. sequor 26) etc. Blatt 27) provides his readers 
with some good observations: in most cases the subject of a Latin 
deponens and medio-passive is a person, etc.; he also, however, at- 
taches too much importance to their being transitive or otherwise. 
Giving up any attempt to define this diathesis he confines himself 
to some examples: plecto: (am)-plector, etc. 

In the discussion of the character of the genera verbi — which some- 
times was rather confused as it was — an inconsiderate use of the term 
intransitive has not rarely complicated matters. After observing that 
“die Medialendungen oder r-Bildungen als Intransitivformantien tief 


21) Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, Paris 1952, p. 362. 
22) See further on. 

23) L. R. Palmer, The Latin language, London 1954, p. 262. 
24) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 228. 

5) In spite of the attempt to defend the view expressed by O. Hoffmann, 
Bezzenbergers Beitrage 25, p. 178 (these verbs express ‘‘das behagliche Gefiihl 
der Ruhe’’) by supposing the original force of the middle voice to have weakened. 

26) How could we ascertain the correctness of the view (A. Ernout-F. Thomas, 
Syntaxe latine?, Paris 1953, p. 203) that the Latin deponentia ‘“‘n’ont plus en 
général d’actif correspondant”’? 

27) F. Blatt, Précis de syntaxe latine, Lyon 1952, p. 156 f. 
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im Sprachgefiihl wiirzeln ...”’ Marguliés 28) for instance asked himself 
“in wieweit die Intransitivfunktion der Medialendungen urspriinglich 
ist’’. One should not say that a verb or verbal category is in itself either 
transitive or intransitive; it only functions transitively or intransitive- 
ly: a verb is used transitively, if it forms part of a syntactic group 
including a nominal form which accompanies the verb to express 
‘the object’ and which in a corresponding passive construction is the 
subject of the verb in its passive voice. The Greek verb zActv was used 
transitively as soon as the expression déAattav tAcoevyny became usual. 
That the middle forms, which were not frequently accompanied by 
an accusative expressing the object, have a certain resemblance to 
those actives which in default of a truly transitive function were 
considered ‘intransitives’, is no matter for great surprise 29). As long 
as, however, ‘a passive counterpart’ is out of the question, we had 
better avoid applying the terms transitive and intransitive to them. 

The problem of the difference between the active and middle forms 
in Indo-Iranian was discussed by Kurylowicz 3°). Beside some ob- 
servations to which I would be glad to subscribe, his paper contains 
passages which give occasion to criticism. The fact that there is in 
some Regvedic verbs a remarkable opposition between a thematic 
present with middle endings and a present with nasal infix with 
active endings — e.g. pavate ‘‘to become pure, clear, bright” (177 
times, always with middle endings): pundtz (31 times, in 27 cases 
active) — an opposition which is also apparent from a difference in 
meaning (pdvate being especially used for “becoming clear or bright”, 
pundti for “cleansing, purifying”’) —, leads the author to suppose the 
active *pdvati “‘il fait briller” to have been lost in prehistoric times. 

His argument: “L’indien a profité de la coexistence de *pdvati et 

punati pour attribuer a pundti la valeur de *pPdvati. Car si *pdvate 
subsistait avec son sens ancien, pdvate ne signifierait jamais “‘il brille’, 
il n’aurait que le sens de ‘‘faire briller, purifier pour soi’ 31) is unten- 

28) Marguliés, a.a.O., p. 113. There is no use in discussing all opinions of this 
scholar with which the present author disagrees. 

vs 29) See also J. Humbert, Syntaxe grecque2, Paris 1954, p. 254; J. Gonda, 

The character of the Skt. acc., in Miscelnea Homenaje a A. Martinet, La La- 
guna 1957, I, p. 57. 

30) J. Kurylowicz, Le genre verbal en indo-iranien, Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, 
Lwéw 1929, p. 199 ff. 

31) Kurylowicz, 0.c., p. 204. 
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able, because, first, “‘pour soi’’ does not express the essential charac- 
teristic of the middle voice, and in the second place, instances such as 
atv: patvoua. show that the meanings of an ancient pair of this 
semantic category may have been ‘ergative’: ‘eventive’ (“bring to 
light”: ‘“‘come to light” or something to that effect). Besides, it seems 
to be the author’s assumption that the middle presents of this pavate 
type have underwent a change of meaning because pdvate which 
means “‘il brille’’ must have had the sense of “‘faire briller pour soi’, 
when the active had its original meaning. He fails however to explain 
this curious semantic transition, intimating, it is true, that it was due 
to the supposed disappearance of the active voice 32). It doesnot appear 
to be a sound method to deduce so weighty conclusions from forms 
which do not exist, but are only assumed for the purpose of reasoning. 
Nor does there be any occasion for speaking, on account of these 
verbs, of “‘le rétrécissement du domaine du moyen’’. The most obvious 
hypothesis is that beside pdvate etc. there did not, at least in olden 
times, exist an active *pdvati. It is indeed a well-known fact that some- 
active presents make their appearance at a later time than the cor- 
responding middle forms 3%): zksate “‘to see’’ RV. etc.: 7ksati Brahm. 
etc. ; thate “‘to be eager’ Brahm. etc.: zhati epos etc. (in both cases the 
active remains rare) ; edhate ‘‘to thrive’”’ RV. etc.: edhati Brahm. etc.; 
kampate ‘‘to tremble’ Upan. etc.: kampati epos; ksamate “‘to endure” 
RV. etc.: ksamati epos; garhate “to chide” RV. etc.: garhati epos; 
gahate “to plunge” RV. etc.: gahati epos etc. As the affinity of the 
ideas expressed to the middle diathesis is as a rule obvious and the 
active forms are in many cases only rarely used in standard Sanskrit, 
the priority of the middle forms may here be taken for granted. 

Nor does the Polish author’s further argumentation appear con- 
vincing either. Whilst endeavouring to prove the iterative function 
of the -efe-/o- presents to be older, he holds the causative function to’ 
have arisen in the wake of the ‘‘élimination de l’ancienne opposition 
actif-moyen”. In this connection he distinguishes three groups of 


82) Kuryltowicz’ inferences with regard to the relation between *pavati and 
pundti which do not convince me either, may be passed over in silence. 

33) The following examples are borrowed from W. D. Whitney’s The roots, 
verb-forms etc. of the Sanskrit Language, Leipzig 1885 which Owing to the 
enormous increase in the texts edited and other material available is however 
now far from being complete and reliable. 
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Rgvedic causative-iterative -aya- presents, viz. those beside which 
there exists an intrans. act. present, those beside which there is an 
‘ntrans.’ middle present, and a third group consisting of trans. 
causatives occurring beside transitive active presents 84). It is however 
questionable how far these causatives 5) really fall into three groups 
on the strength of criteria which lie in other forms to which the causa- 
tives are in some way or other related. The very existence of the second 
group is, I would maintain, due to the fact that the relevant verbs are 
typically ‘medial’ in sense: kalpate ‘“‘to be well ordered, well managed, 
to be adapted to, succeed”’ ; jayate ‘‘to be born” ; osate “to be satisfied” ; 
yudhyate “to fight, wage war’; vaste “‘to put on”; vepate “‘to tremble, 
shiver’; vartate ‘“‘to turn (round), revolve’’; vardhate “‘to grow’, etc. 
There is however no difference whatever between an -aya- present 
beside a middle form of this description and one occurring beside a 
present of the type gacchati “‘he goes, moves’’: gamayati “he causes to 
go, leads or conducts towards etc.”. The only problem which presents 
itself here is why in some cases there was in Vedic times an -aya- 
present beside an active and a middle present of the thematic classes 
— e.g. janayati “to generate, beget’’: janati same sense: ja@yate “to be 
born” — and in other cases there exists only one -a- present, viz. 
either an active or a middle. This phenomenon is due to an ‘original’ 
incompleteness of the active: middle system, to a comparatively large 
number of activa and media tantum —a state of affairs which continues, 
to a certain degree, in the Latin deponentia and in the activa and 
media tantum of the other languages — rather than a considerable loss 
of ancient actives. In some cases the ‘factitive’ nuance as opposed to 
the sense of the middle diathesis is already at an early date expressed 
by the active: vardhati “to increase, augment” beside vardhate ‘‘to 
grow’, in other cases by an -aya- present which is no full-grown 
‘causative’, elsewhere by both of them. Renou may, with regard to 
part of the instances, be right that “par une opposition secondaire 
au moyen ..., l’actif peut prendre une nuance factitive: vardhati 


34) In details Kurytowicz’ classification is not consistently carried through, 
because some causatives occur in b beside middle forms, and in a or c beside 


active presents. 
35) For which see also Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique, Paris 1952, 


p. 299; 372. 
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en contre-partie de vardhate ...”’ 36), the active endings, in combina- 
tion with an accusative of an accompanying noun could however as a 
rule not fail to suggest the idea of ‘‘performing the process with regard 
to an object”: RV. 8, 97, 12 nemim namanti caksasa “‘by means of 
their look they bend the felly’’: 2, 12, 13 dyava cid asmai prthivi namete 
“even Heaven and Earth bow down before him’’. 

Although in one of the last articles Brugmann ever wrote — that on 
the origin of the personal endings 37) — some good and useful observa- 
tions are made, the view that the middle endings acquired their special 
function only in the course of time in those verbs which on the strength 
of the meaning of their roots had “‘medialen Sinn”’ is no more than a 
guess or assumption; its consequence that the middle function of the 
-mat -sat -tat endings might, then, have spread over other verbs by 
way of analogy takes — in accordance with a long tradition, but un- 
warrantably — the general priority of the active class for granted. In 
principle the line of development adopted by Brugmann is no doubt 
possible, but the probability of an apophonic relation between -tat- 
and -tz etc. should not make us blind to the fact that the only historical 
reality and hypothetic probability is the coexistence of the -ti and the 
-tat series, of the active and the middle endings, each with their own 
function. The problem of the existence of two verbal voices is not 
solved by surmising that the use of ‘“‘gewisse Media tantum” has in the 
course of time occasioned the rise of the entire class of middle verb 
forms. In Brugmann’s train of thought, according to which the ‘active’ 
and ‘middle’ endings originally were equivalent, it must have been a 
matter of the merest chance that Gr. éretat, Skt. sacate, Lat. sequitur 
etc. in prehistoric times always had ‘middle’ endings. It is moreover 
difficult to see how these media tantum, beside which no active forms 
occurred, could have duplicated an almost endless number of hitherto | 
active verbs so as to assume medial counterparts. Were the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians and the Homeric Greeks never in need of expres- 
sing those ideas which were at a later moment denoted by vardhate 
“to grow’, ja@yate “to be born’, namate “to bend (to depart from 
straightness)”, ramate ‘to be content, to be pleased, rejoice”; bAAvat 


386) Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 392. 

87) K. Brugmann, Zur Frage des Ursprungs der Personalendungen des idg. 
Verbums, I. F. 39 (1921), p. 131 ff.; compare also the Griechische Grammatik 
of the same author, 3rd ed., Miinchen 1900, p. 10. 
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“to perish, to come to an end, die’’, patvoua “to appear, to come to 
light’’? Or, if they were in need of verbs for these ideas — and we may 
be sure they were —, how did they express them, if their language did 
not possess the middle counterparts of a number of active verb forms? 

Shortly after Brugmann’s article Meillet pronounced his views on 
the same problem 38). He also was, on account of pairs such as the 
Homeric gyol and eto, of the opinion that “‘la différence de sens nette 
que l’indo-iranien et le grec offrent entre désinences actives et désinen- 
ces moyennes n’est pas absolue; elle provient sans doute d’un déve- 
loppement secondaire, peut-étre en notable partie dialectal” 9). I 
would hesitate to draw so important a conclusion from so weak and 
dubious an argument. The active and middle forms of the verb gyal 
may in prehistoric times have expressed a difference which we are 
unable to read in the text of Homer 4°). Nor does another argument 
of the French savant convince me either: the Greek aorists in -é- 
which have “une valeur medio-passive” always assume the active 
endings: éeévyv, gudvny etc. I would object to considering these forms 
relics of an age in which no absolute distinction was made between 
active and middle endings. These forms are, on the strength of their 
endings, active; as to their function they generally were ‘eventive’ 41), 
denoting a condition or change of condition (metaptotic function) of 
the subject: 6vy, zopbn “flowed”; éepeyn ,,broke asunder” ; eTAXN, 
“was dissolved, thawed” ; gutyyy ,,was mixed up with, mingled among” ; 
écdenyy “enjoyed to my heart’s content” ; étoarnyy “turned”; exxeny 
“rejoiced”; éerAkyyy “was panic-struck” ; éeévyy “appeared” ; eddyyy 
“sot the worst of it”, etc.42), Many of them were, it is true, never 
accompanied by a complement; others came in the course of time 
into use as ‘passives’: © 455 mAnyévte xepavv@; & 353 trve xal prddTnte 
Sawetc; I] 434 ind Hatpdxdoto . . . Sapijvan. These constructions did not 


38) A. Meillet, Remarques sur les désinences verbales de 1’Indo-européen, 


B.S.L. 23 (1922), p. 64 ff. 
39) Meillet, o.c., p. 66. 
40) Meillet abode by his point of view in Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue 


latine, Paris 1933, p. 147; it was endorsed by Renou, La valeur du parfait dans 
les hymnes védiques, Paris 1925, p. 139 ff. and P. Chantraine, Histoire du par- 
fait grec, Paris 1927, p. 54, and justly criticized by A. Debrunner, in the Glotta, 
25)9p. 73 ff. 

41) For this term see further on, p. 53. 

42) See also Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., I4, p. 122. 
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however differ from the type axédavey Sxd tod ddecApod; Hdt. 9, 67 
éxcoov Ux’ “Adyvatwy; these verbs are, in spite of the notionally passive 
force of these phrases, correctly considered active 43). 

Debrunner 4*) also thought it possible that “in einem altern Sprach- 
zustand die Gruppen der Personalendungen eine andere Funktion 
gehabt haben als im geschichtlichen Ai. und Griech.”’ Drawing atten- 
tion to some remarkable cases of a preference for the active present 
as opposed to a middle aorist (pdivovow: épdit0; pyul: gato; &yopebw: 
&yopnoxto) 45), he left undecided what there is behind this opposition. 
The main difference between present and aorist lying in the aspect, 
it would not be surprising, if the above distribution of forms had 
something to do with aspectual distinctions. Had the confective aorist, 
which often focussed the attention on the process itself, a certain 
affinity to the middle voice, the infective present, which dwelt upon 
particulars, circumstances, a somewhat closer relationship to the 
active 46)? This hypothesis would not be incompatible with Prévot’s 
statement: “le moyen a trés t6t servi en grec a exprimer la notion - 
absolue alors que les désinences actives tendaient a se spécialiser dans 
Vemploi transitif’’. 

Among some of the prominent scholars who studied the charac- 
teristics of the category under discussion there was, and perhaps still 
is, a controversy with regard to the question as to which group may be 
expected to furnish us with the best information on the character of 
the middle voice and its difference from the active. Whereas Del- 
brick 4”) made the activa and media tantum his starting-point, 
suggesting 48) that originally the division active: middle was a question 
of root rather than endings 49), Wackernagel 50) held that the differen- 
ce between both categories is most obvious in those cases in which 


43) We shall have to return to Meillet’s article further on. 

44) Debrunner, Glotta, 25, p. 78. 

45) Cf. also A. Prévot, L’aoriste grec en -$yyv, Paris 1934, p. 130 ff. 

46) I see that an observation of the same tenor was made by Humbert, o.c.2, 
p. 105: “il arrive souvent que l’intérét personnel que l’on porte a l’action donne 
a celle-ci une nuance ‘déterminée’: en face de evetoxew “trouver”, edploxecdar 
signifie fréquemment ‘‘arriver 4 trouver’, 

47) Delbriick, o.c., II, p. 415. : 

48) Cf. also K. Brugmann, Grundrisz der vergl. Gramm, der indogerm. 
Sprachen?, IT, 3, Straszburg 1916, p. 685 f. 

49) So far O. Hoffmann, B.B. 25, 178 is right that the genera verbi signify 
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they occur side by side in the same language. Delbriick’s argument 
that in the latter case ‘die Vermutung nahe liegt, dasz der Gegensatz 
der beiden Genera sich bei ihnen zu grésserer Scharfe zugespitzt habe”’ 
would be more impressive, if we could, in historical times, detect a 
distinct and unchallenged tendency to accentuate the differences 
between both categories. This is however, generally speaking, not the 
case. In classic Sanskrit the difference between both voices is for the 
greater part only a formal one, many distinctions observed in the 
Vedic period having often become obliterated 51). The medial category 
is, as a whole, no longer productive in a special ‘medial’ function; 
most younger verbs have only an active form class. In Latin the 
semantic categories of the ancient middle voice was already in the 
prehistoric period for the greater part lost 52). Even in Greek which 
has, up to the present day, retained this category, not all its ancient 
functions may be said to survive; already in the Koiné part of them 
were disappearing, and some distinctions in the use of other forms 
came to be effaced. The present author is, in spite of Benveniste’s 
holding the opposite opinion, strongly inclined to share Wackernagel’s 
view. 

Returning, in a short but important article 5%), to the problem of 
the original character of this category, the French savant succeeded 
in improving upon the results gained by his predecessors by combining 
Delbriick’s principle with a search for a unitary function or a general 
definition. His conclusion 54): ‘dans l’actif les verbes dénotent un 
procés qui s’accomplit a partir du sujet et hors de lui; dans le moyen, 
qui est la diathése 4 définir par opposition, le verbe indique un proces 
dont le sujet est le siége; le sujet est intérieur au procés” is, though in 
its last part at first sight not completely clear, no doubt an advance 


“das verschiedenartige Verhalten der Person zur Handlung, nicht ein verschie- 
dener Charakter der Handlung selbst’’. 

50) J, Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, I?, Basel 1926, p. 124. 

51) See e.g. J. S. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leiden 1886, p. 237; the same, 
Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax, Strassburg 1896, p. 48; W. D. Whitney, A. Sans- 
krit grammar, Leipzig 1924, p. 200; Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 392. 

52) See e.g. Hoffmann, l.c. 

53) E, Benveniste, Actif et moyen dans le Verbe, in Grammaire et psychologie, 
Numéro spécial du ‘Journal de psychologie’, Paris 1950, p. 119 ff. 

54) Benveniste, 0.c., p. 123. 
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on the definitions published before. Whereas I am inclined to subscribe 
to the presumption that “‘les verbes 4 diathése unique étaient si 
characterisés ou comme actifs ou comme moyens qu’ils ne pouvaient 
admettre la double diathése dont les autres verbes étaient susceptibles”’, 
I cannot feel satisfied in reading in connection with the fact that, 
however surprising, the verb ‘‘to be’’ was, in Indo-European, an 
activum tantum: “‘... c’est la un fait et il faut y conformer notre 
interprétation: ‘‘étre’’ est en indo-européen, comme “‘aller’’ ou “cou- 
ler’, un procés ot la participation du sujet n’est pas requise’’. Here 
matters really begin to become interesting: why was “‘to be” (Skt. 
asti, Gr. ciut), for the Indo-Europeans such a process?, and further: 
why were “‘to go” (Skt. gacchati, Gr. Batvw) and “‘to flow’ (Skt. svavatz, 
Gr. éet) activa tantum, expressing ‘“‘an external process” (see above) ? 
Was, in the second place, the addition to the definition of an activum 
tantum: “un procés ot la participation du sujet n’est pas requise”’ 
meant as equivalent to the above: “‘procés qui s’accomplit a partir du 


sujet et hors de lui’? What is, on first sight, the great difference be- - 


tween ‘“‘walking, flowing, living”’ at the one hand and “‘lying, sitting, 
dying”’ on the other, the former group being ancient actives, the latter 
middle forms? Are we, further, really to maintain that our ancestors 


viewed such processes as ‘“‘flowing’’, “going’’, “eating’’ (Skt. atti, 
Gr. #et) as completely ‘external’, as taking place without any parti- — 


cipation on the part of the subject? And why was the performer of 
other processes of the same or of a related semantic class, such as 
“to die” (Skt. mriyate, Lat. morior), ‘‘to lie’ (Skt. dste, Gr. Rua), “to 
enjoy” (Skt. bhunkte, Lat. fungor) etc., conceived as ‘“‘centre en méme 
temps qu’acteur du procés’”’? What did, to enter into some particulars, 
the Greeks resort to éxobvw and to &xpocoua. to express the idea of 


, 


“hearing, listening to’’, the Romans to edo and vescor to indicate the — 
idea of “eating”; why do we find é9¢Aw, but BovAouar? How are we — 


to understand the statement that the subject ‘“‘accomplit quelque chose 
qui s’accomplit en lui’’? 

It is, moreover, regrettable that Benveniste did not, in the above 
article, express his opinion with regard to the definition of the middle 
voice proposed by Gamillscheg 55): ‘Eine Veranderung am Subjekt 

55) Quoted from his college courses in syntax by G. Reichenkron, Passivum, 


Medium und Reflexivam in den romanischen Sprachen, Thesis Berlin 1932, 
p. 2. (It should for the sake of fairness be observed that this definition did 
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volizieht sich unter Einwirkung einer sinnlich nicht faszbaren, z.B. 
ubernattirlichen, daher auch sprachlich nicht bezeichneten Kraft”’, 
The term Veranderung which is hardly applicable to forms such as 
xettaL, Hota. etc. is not very satisfactory. ““Ein Vorgang vollzieht sich” 
would have been more adequate an expression. Besides, in the addition 
to this definition: ‘““‘Die Verben dieser Art sind alle intransitiv, das 
Subjekt ist inaktiv’”’ this author seems to be too doctrinaire by ex- 
cluding a considerable number of verbs which are, both in form and in 
function, no doubt medial 56). 

Let us enter into some particulars without aiming however at any- 
thing like completeness. 

Among the main functions of the middle forms enumerated in the 
handbooks 5”) is the ‘‘reflexive use’, e.g. &mtouot “ich hafte mich 
an, d.i. fasse, beriihre’”’. It would be better to avoid the, otherwise 
convenient, term reflexive in this connection, applying it only to 
those cases which are characterized as such in their outward appearance, 
that is to say to the phrases consisting of a verb form and a reflexive 
pronoun which expresses the object, the agens and the patiens of the 
process being, in principle and as far as they may be distinguished, 
identical, e.g. Fr. je me baigne; Plaut. Curc. 170 ipsus se excructat; 
Ved. T.S. 1, 7, 5, 2 dtmanam eva prinati “he satisfies himself”. The 

mere fact that in translating ancient middle forms into modern 
languages these reflexive phrases must not rarely be resorted to is 
in itself no ground for identifying a large part of the middle forms 
with reflexives. It can of course easily be admitted that in cases such 
as xetoouat “to cut off one’s hair’’, am&yyoua “to hang oneself”’, Ved. 
ankte “to apply ointment to oneself”, Lat. ornavi “to adorn oneself” 
_the process performed by the agens comes back upon himself, but with 
regard to other instances among those usually enumerated under this 
head there seems to be reason for serious doubt. The usual definition 


not come to the knowledge of the present author before completing this article). 

56) In including intransitive verbs such as Lat. mutare in tempora mutant, 
and the sco- verbs (frondescere) among middle forms Reichenkron is on the 
wrong track. 

57) See e.g. Delbriick, Vergl. Synt., II, p. 425ff.; the same (Altindische Syn- 
tax, p. 236 ff. and) Die Grundlagen der griech. Syntax, Halle 1879, p. 72 ff.; 
J. Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax I2, Basel 1926, p. 124 ff.; E. Schwyzer- 
A. Debrunner, Griech. Grammatik II, Miinchen 1950, p. 229 ff.; P. Chantraine, 
Grammaire homérique II, Paris 1953, p. 176 ff. 
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of a ‘reflexive verb’ does for instance not apply to cases such as &youat 
e.g. A19 wdtic 8... “Edévyv Mevédaos &youto “may M. take back H.”’’ 58), 
Nor does it fit cases such as 59) RV. 5, 34, 2 @ yah somena jatharam 
apiprata ‘“‘who filled his stomach with soma’, because jathara- is the 
object; similarly € 224 éx motapod yoda viCeto dAuny “with water from 
the river ... he washed from his skin the brine’. It is also highly 
dubious whether an instance such as x 247 év dé of dace dSaxpvdgiy 
muraavto “‘his eyes filled with tears”’ is ‘notionally’ speaking ‘reflexive’ 
in the proper sense of the term: did the hero’s eyes really fill them- 
selves with tears, or — what I am inclined to assume — did they only 
become full of tears? Even Q 281 ta& pév Cevywodny ... xyevE xat 
II ptapog ‘the herald and P. got ready” — if this translation proposed 
by Delbriick should be correct — does not necessarily convey a ‘reflexive 
sense’. 
These verbs of movement, physical functions, dressing etc. may, 
generally speaking, be conceived as indicating that the subject assumes 
a (bodily) attitude, makes a gesture, etc. In contradistinction to the- 
active é6e¢yw which means “‘to reach, stretch out; hold out, give etc.” 
dezyou.at stands for “‘to stretch oneself out, to reach at, aim at; to 
yearn, desire’’ 6°), There is in places such as A 26 xvéveou dé Secxovtes 
dowpéxato tpotl Seroyy nothing to make us believe that the serpents 
of blue enamel (on the breastplate) writhing up toward the neck 
performed an action the object of which they were themselves; cf. also 
@ 53 évdev dpeEauévyn dd TacokAov atvuto TéEov “stretching out her hand 
from that spot (where she stood) took the bow from its peg”; the 
phrase N 20 épéEar’ toy means “‘he stretched himself as he went, he 
strode in his course’”’, cf. in Vedic RV. 1, 58, 3 vatho na ... rijasanah 
(Agni) who stretches forward (i.e. pushes on) like a cart’’. Whereas 
xdtvw conveys the idea of “‘causing to lean, making to slope or slant’, 
xAlvouat means “‘to lean, lie down, recline, decline’: p 340 xAwdpevoc 
otadug “leaning against a post’. From the exact semantic corres- 
pondence in the related languages it may safely be inferred that this 


58) Mentioned together with © 534; y 493; RV. 1, 64, 13 etc. under the head 
‘reflexives Medium’ by Delbriick, Vergl. Synt., II, p. 427. 

59) Quoted by Delbriick, 0.c., p. 428, to which the reader may be referred. 

60) For the sense of this verb see the author’s article Semantisches zu idg. 
veg- “Konig” und zur Wurzel reg- (‘‘sich aus)strecken’”’, Kuhn’s Zs. 73 (1956), 
Ppaloie 
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use was ‘original’: cf. in Avestan V. 3, 29 bada ida histahe anyehe dvara 
srayano “‘wahrlich, du sollst kiinftig stehen an eines anderen Tiir 
dich lehnend”’ (Bartholomae), in Sanskrit SB. 6, 1, 1, 4 tasminn etasmin 
prana asrayanta “it was to that that the breaths resorted’’; cf. in 
Latin terra inclinatur (Lucr.), acies inclinatur (Liv.). Thus the middle 
forms of the root bher-, the active of which means ‘“‘to bear, carry”, 
must have expressed the idea of experiencing a sensation of motion 
which, though the subject alone is involved in the action, any reference 
to an outward agent and ‘object’ being absent, is similar to the feeling 
and attitude of being borne, carried etc. or rather, of moving on spon- 
taneously, cf. A 592 rav S june pepduny “the whole day I was falling, 
fell down’ 61); the corresponding Vedic bharate sometimes means 
“se obviam ferre’’, the Avestan baraite “‘to ride’’, the Latin ferri “‘to 
hasten, hurry on, move on quickly’’. In a similar way ¢yw denotes the 
processes of “holding, keeping, possessing etc.’’ with regard to a 
person or object and éyouat those of ‘clinging closely” — cf. e.g. w 433 
tT) TeOGPYS éyduyV W> voxteptc “laid hold to it and clung to it like a 
bat” —, ‘following closely” — cf. 6 éyéuevoc “the next man”’, of éyduevor 
“the neighbours’’-, “maintaining oneself” — e.g. II 501 éyeo xeatepdic 
“hold your ground valiantly’ — and other processes regarding the 
subject alone. It is clear that there is no essential difference between 
the above use and cases such as « 136 yépviBa 8... mpoydw eméyeve 
gtpovox ... viactat “she brought water for the hands and poured it 
over a basin ... (for them) to wash (their hands)”. 

These verb forms are often called intransitive 6), but they may 
assume an accusative, which by itself expresses no more than a vague 
or very general relation between the verbal process and the idea 
expressed by the noun. Thus 2506 it reads yetp’ dpéyeodar, which 
though admitting of the translation: ‘‘to reach forth the (my) hand”, 
must, at least originally, have meant: “to stretch out oneself with 
regard to the hand”; compare the parallel construction 99 apé&ato 
yepat otayaw “he reached forth with his hands”, and IT 834 trou TOOGLY 
dowpéyarat morcuitew “the horses stride forth with their feet to the 
fight”. The accompanying case may also refer to an object outside 


61) Those who like Mehler’s Woordenboek op de gedichten van Homeros 
consider these forms to be passive are in my opinion in the wrong. 

62) See e.g. Schwyzer-Debrunner, 0.c., II, p. 230; Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 178. 
For this terminology see above, p. 35. 
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the person performing the process: Eur. Or. 303 oitév 7’ dpeEut (v. 1. the 
usual genitive ottwyv) “take food”. Instead of an accusative a prepo- 
sitional group may, in the same way, serve as a complement: A 26 
(see above). Some other instances are x 316 xaxév &ro yetpac Eyeodut 
“to withhold their hands from evil’; Hes. Op. 198 Aevxotow papéecot 
narvvauéven yoda xaAdv. Hence the ‘transitive Media’.6) 

It may be questioned whether Schwyzer and Debrunner are com- 
pletely right in saying that a middle form with an accusative of a part 
of the body — including the type 4527 ddxpud +t @pdpyvuvto “they 
would wipe away tears from their eyes’ — is equivalent to a oyjy« 
xa Srov xat uéooc, a thesis presupposing these verbs to refer, in these 
contexts, to the subject’s bodily appearance in general. There can 
on the other hand be no doubt that the acc. yetpac in II 230 vidato 
S abto>g yeteasg was, syntactically speaking, not different from méda¢ in 
t 376 76 ce mOda¢ vibw, and that pw 257 yetpac enol petite “stretch-_ 
ing out their hands toward me” and 506 yetp” dpéyeodar differ 
only in the special nuance conveyed by the middle forms. 

A similar remark applies to the frequent cases in which an active 
and middle form without an acc. to accompany them are ‘equivalent’, 
e.g. IL 657 pbyas’ étpame “he turned to flight’; beside teémoua. and 
gépouar: Hdt. 8, 87 pépovon évéBadre wnt “she went and rammed a 
ship (rammed full tilt)”; M 457 éperctuevoc BéAc “planting himself 
he smote”: A 235 énxi & abdtéc Eperce 64) “he put his weight into the 
thrust”. It is undoubtedly a mere guess to hold 65) that in these in- 
stances the active is ‘“‘already” used intransitively, for there is no 
reason to believe that this use of the active did not reach back to an 
early prehistoric period. 

The only difference is that the middle being in these cases ‘merk- 
malhaft’ regularly adds its specific nuance to the process which the 
‘merkmallos’ active may, or may not — and in most cases does not -, _ 
convey. Far from being surprising, this semantic relation between the 
members of a pair of opposites may be considered the normal one. The 
above statement is not invalidated by the likewise natural fact that 
such an active and the corresponding middle not rarely tended to 
differentiate with regard to their semantic value. Although part of the 


63) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 230 f. 
64) We should not add #yyog as is supposed by Mehler (0.c., 316). 
65) See Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 230, n. 1. 
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uses of the ‘intransitive’ yw and gyoyo run, for instance, parallel, 
the former is often simply “‘to be’: 1 435 6tCar yap éxdc etyov, dmhawpor 
& goav Cor “for its roots were far (below), and its branches were out 
of reach above’, and another typical use of the active is +494 gw 
d ao ote tic otepeh Aldoc HE otSypoc “I shall keep unmoved like ...”; 
Soph. O. C. 1169 oyéc odmep ci ‘keep where you are”; tumtw means 
“to beat’, tomtoyar “to beat oneself” develops (with acc.) into ‘“‘to 
mourn for’. 

Much attention in some books has been paid to a difficult point, 
viz. the ‘dynamic middle’ or the co-existence of active and middle 
forms in whyw: vnyouot “to swim’, and a number of other verbs in 
Greek, Sanskrit and other languages 86), Whereas part of the authors 
— e.g. Chantraine — content themselves with stating the fact, others 
have been inclined to detect, with Delbriick, a difference of function 
or to attempt, like Schwyzer and Debrunner, an explanation of this 
at first sight curious trait 67), to which the phenomenon exemplified by 
Ved. patati ‘‘to fly” (act.): Gr. nétopat, Ved. plavate (rarely plavatt) ‘“‘to 
float or swim’: Gr. mAéw may be connected also. Theoretically speaking 
one diathesis, the active, would in the case of verbs of movement 
or mental activity — semantic categories which are much in evidence 
here — suffice. The occurrence of middle forms may therefore a priori 
be supposed to be due to a tendency to emphasize that the process 
regards the subject alone. Does that mean that in the latter case 
“das Subjekt an dem Vorgang intensiv beteiligt ist’ (Delbriick), 
whereas the active emphasizes that it performs an act of movement §®) ? 
It is difficult to see any such difference between the Homeric uses of 
oxéeyw and onépyoua. ‘to be in rapid motion’: N 334 onépywouw 
deArar, y 283 onépyorey Kerra (v.l. onepyotar’): Q 248 omepyouevoro 
vépovtog; v 22 onepyotar’ épetuotc (subj. the crew), or between E 657 
Sobpata ... éx yerpdv Hi€xv and Z510 yaitar dors atooovtar; A 425 
Bogue. “thunders” and B 210 Bpéyerar (in both cases of the waves). 


66) See e.g. Delbriick, Vergl. Synt. II, p. 425 f.; Brugmann, Grundrisz, II, 
3, p. 686; J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-hist. Synt. d. griech. Verbums, Heidelberg 1907, 
p. 59 f.; Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 175; Humbert, o.c., p. 106; Schwyzer-Debrun- 
mer, 0.c., LI, p. 232 f. 

67) Buck, o.c., p. 237 speaks of a middle “used for actions in which the sub- 
ject was intimately concerned (more than as the mere doer)’’. 

68) Cf. also Brugmann, 0.c., p. 686. 
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Humbert is among those who hold that Hom. éxobw: éxobopar, Acura: 
Aduroua. “sont employés sans différence de sens (ou méme de ton) 
appréciable”, the middle being more expressive (“‘plus fort’’) than the 
active. One of the factors which in this connection deserve serious 
consideration is the greater length of most middle forms which could 
be variously utilized for stylistic purposes. The longer forms of the 
middle imperative in -sva were in Sanskrit often more polite than the 
shorter active parallels, as longer imperatives usually are 9); they are 
moreover sometimes preferred by authors writing an elaborate style 7). 
Combining with the ‘merkmalhaft’ character of the middle forms their 
longer outward appearance gave it, at least incidentally, more force 
and weight. Rhythmic factors did no doubt not fail to determine, in 
special cases, the predilection for either category “1). 

It can however not be said that this ‘dynamic middle’ has been 
satisfactorily elucidated. Especially some at first sight quite unmoti- 
vated points of coincidence between Greek and Sanskrit are still 
awaiting explication. In both languages the preference for the middle 
forms is especially evident in the case of secondary endings and 
participles — cf. 2 492 daiSwv bro Anurouevcmv; x 276 vyyduevoc 72) ; 
Ved. usana- and usamana- “willing, eager’’: vasti “‘to desire’’ 73) —; 
here also the exigencies of versification can hardly provide a complete 
explication. In some cases the tendency to employ participles adjecti- 
vely or even substantively may have stimulated the use of the middle 
form 74), 

It is on the other hand difficult to be sure of the correctness of the 
opinion expressed by Schwyzer-Debrunner 75) that this “gefiihls- 
masziger Unterschied oder Doppelcharakterisierung” is the oldest 
difference existing between the two diatheses. We had better observe 


69) See e.g. Renou, La valeur du parfait dans les hymnes védiques, Thesis 
Paris 1925, p. 120. 

70) Renou, Grammaire sanscrite, p. 394. 

*1) See e.g. O. Behaghel, in Paul und Braune’s Beitrage, 40 (1915), p. 522 ff.; 
Dickhoff, Zs. f. deutsches Alt. 54 (1913), p. 466 ff. 

72) Cf. Chantraine, o.c., II, p. 174. 

73) Some other instances were collected by B. Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, 
Halle a.S. 1888, p. 233. 

74) Cf. J. Wackernagel-A. Debrunner, Altind. Grammatik, II, 2, Gottingen 
1954, p. 274 f.; 772 f., and Panini 3, 2, 129. 

75) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 232. 
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that processes such as “swimming, shining, longing for” could naturally 
be expressed by either diathesis, the middle emphasizing that the 
process was, so to say, limited to the sphere of the subject with regard 
to whom it took place. 

How to explain the ‘Medium der Beteiligung’: I 88 év« 8& nip 
xHavto, tidevto S& Sdema Exaotor “there they lighted them a fire and 
made ready each man his meal’’? The ‘original’ sense may have been 
“the process of lighting took place in their sphere, with, by them, 
with regard to fire”; being opposed to t 231 nde xnavtec “performing 
the process of kindling a fire” the middle continued expressing a close 
relation to the sphere of the subject “6). 

The meaning “‘sie lodsen sich selbst’’ of Avovta: is not, with Margu- 
liés?”), to be explained as “‘sie ldsen sich (selbst)”’ from “‘sie l6sen sich” 
(“intransitive Gebrauchssphare > reflexives oder objektives Medium 
durch starkeres Hervortreten des Subjektbegriffs als gleichzeitiger 
Objektsbegriff”’), but as representing an ‘original’ sense: “‘the process 
denoted by dAv- takes place in, with regard to, them without the co- 
operation of a(n extern) subject”. If context and situation make it 
clear that any other agent than the person who is the grammatical 
subject himself is absent or should be eliminated, these forms come to 
mean, in opposition to the active ones, ‘‘accomplir l’action de ... par 
rapport a soi-méme”’ 78). 

The hypothesis seems to be plausible that a widespread use was 
already in prehistoric times made of the middle forms to indicate that 
something comes or happens to a person (or object), befalls him, takes 
place in the person of the subject so as to affect him etc., without any 
agens being mentioned, implied, or even known. Very often the sub- 
ject is a person or other living being and the process may take place 
even contrary to his wishes, unintentionally, more or less automati- 
cally 79). In the ancient periods of the I.-E. languages this use was very 
frequent. 

76) Why should we suppose, with Marguliés, o.c., p. 119, that ‘‘ein urspriing- 
liches intransitives Aktiv auf analogischem Wege durch die Medialformen 
ersetzt wurde und erst spaterhin das kausative Aktivum diesem zur Seite trat’’? 

77) Marguliés, o.c., p. 120. 

78) J. Humbert, Syntaxe grecque?, Paris 1954, p. 104, who justly disapproves 
of the incorrect interpretation of traditional grammar in cases such as yevou.c. 

79) See also Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax, II, p. 412 ff. Medium: Vorgang und 
Geschehen, Aktivum: Handlung. 
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To this category do not only belong such verbs as Gr. mtapyvupar 
“to sneeze”; goebyoua “to belch out, disgorge (also of volcanoes), to 
discharge itself (of a river)”; mépdoua. “to break wind’? (= Skt. par- 
date); patvopa. “to be furious”; aidsodua. “to be ashamed’, but also 
words such as ytyvouat “to be born’; éAtoxouat “to fall into the ene- 
my’s hand”: dAtoxecdat cic moAeutouc, év toradtasg Evupopatc and cases 
such as the following which occur beside active forms of the same 
verb: thxouat 8%) “to thaw, to melt away, be dissolved; to melt or 
waste away” (t 204 tyxeto St ypac); éystepouat “to awake, wake up” 
(v 187 éypeto eidwv; B41 éypeto S && bnvov); dAAvuat “to perish, to 
come to an end, (of things) to be lost”; 6yyvutat “to break (asunder), 
burst, burst forth, (of ships) to be wrecked” ; &maddattoua “to get rid 
of an object, to remove, depart from’; épéAxetar ‘“‘to drag behind, 
trail after’: VY 696 épedxouévorct mOdeoow “(of one who is dragged 
away lifeless) with feet trailing after him’; N 597 to & égédxerto 
uetawov &yyoc; Hdt. 2, 96 6 Atdoc bmiode éExeAnduevoc; teAéouar in the 
sense of ‘‘to be fulfilled”: A 5 Atég & étedeteto Bovan “ging der Vollen-- 
dung entgegen’”’ 81), Here belong also cases such as Séodar maida 
“concipere”’: not “to have a child put under her girdle” (Liddell and 
Scott), but “‘to experience, meet with the process of ‘setting’ (ratd«: 
with regard to a child)’’; compare, in Sanskrit, the middle dhatte ‘‘to 
conceive’: RV. 4, 7, 9 yad apravita dadhate ha garbham ‘“‘that she 
conceives without being impregnated’; (cf. also Sat. Br. 13, 5, 4, 13 
Sakuntala bharatam dadhe ‘“‘Sakuntala conceived Bharata’’), beside 
which the active construction occurs e.g. RV. 1, 157, 5 yuvam ha 
garbham jagatisu dhatthah “ihr leget den Keim in die weiblichen Tiere’’, 
and the ‘passive’, the subject of which is the embryo, Ait. Br. 1, 3, 13 
tasmad dhruvad yoner garbha dhiyante ca pra ca jayante ‘therefore (in 
and) from a firm womb embryos are placed and grow forth’’. 

Other Sanskrit examples are: the same verb dhd- in other shades’ 
of meaning: “‘to assume, have, show, exhibit, incur, undergo”: RV. 
7, 80, 2 navyam ayur dadhana ‘‘assuming new life’; 2, 12, 10 yah 
Sasvato mahi eno dadhanan | amanyamanai charva jaghana “who 


80) Wrongly considered a passive by Liddell and Scott, s.v. and other authors; 
the same remark applies to some of the following instances. A passive trans- 
lation does as a rule no justice to the meaning of the context in which these 
words occur. 

81) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 237. 
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slays with his missile weapon the unexpecting many that contract 
great sin’; 5, 23, 4 saho dadhe “‘he possesses, shows, exhibits over- 
whelming power’’; labhate “‘to obtain, receive, gain possession of etc.” 
e.g. Ait. Br. 1, 13, 8 yah ... yajne lapsyamano bhavati “who is to 
gain something in the sacrifice’; Ch. Up. 4, 4, 2 bahv aham caranti 
paricarint yauvane tvam alabhe “in my youth, when I went about a 
great deal as a maid servant, I got you’; Maitr. Up. 6, 21 niratma- 
katvan na sukhaduhkhabhag bhavati, kevalatvam labhate ‘‘on account 
of selflessness he ceases to be an experiencer of pleasure and pain; 
he obtains aloneness’’ ; the same verb in the sense of “‘to gain the power 
of (+ inf. doing something), to succeed in, to be able’’: Ch. Up. 8, 3, 
1 yo yo hy asyetah praiti, na tam tha darsanaya labhate not (with Hume 
and Radhakrishnan) ‘‘for whosoever of one’s (fellows) departs hence, 
one does not get him (back) to look at (see) here’, but rather “... one 
does not catch sight of him here” (more precisely in Dutch “men krijgt 
hem niet (meer) te zien’’, cf. Senart: “‘... n’a plus le moyen de le voir’’; 
see also Mbh. 4, 4, 13); Hariv. 8249 pravestum labhate ‘“‘he succeeded 
in entering”’; edhate ‘‘to prosper, increase, become happy, grow strong, 
big, self-important etc.”: RV. 1, 41, 2 aristah sarva edhate “gedeiht 
ganz und unversehrt” (Geldner); VS. 20, 23 edhisimahi ‘fain would 
we thrive’; kampate “tremble, waver’: Pr.U. 5, 6 na kampate jiah 
“¢he knower does not waver’; Ram. 1, 14, 18 samudro ’pi na kampate 
“even the ocean does not tremble ”’; kasate “‘to be visible, appear; to 
shine, to have an agreeable appearance’’; kasate “‘to cough” ; kwfcate 
“+o shrink, curl, to move crookedly’’: Susr. 2, 34, 9 of an inj ured limb: 
kuiicamanam rujartam va gatram; krpate “‘to lament”’; kalpate “to be 
well ordered or regulated, to be well managed, succeed, suit’’: AV. 5, 
19, 15 nasmai samitih kalpate ‘the assembly does not suit him”; 
Sat. Br. 1, 5, 2, 15 sarvam eva tatra kalpate “there everything works 
regularly” (Eggeling), ‘‘da geht alles richtig’’ (Petr. Dict.), the same 
verb in the sense of ‘‘corresponding, being adapted to or in accordance 
with”: AV. 3, 8, 1 a yatu mitra rtubhih kalpamanah “let Mitra come, 
being in accordance with the seasons”, or of “accommodating oneself 
to, being favourable to”: VS. 13, 25 kalpantam agnayah ... mama 
jyaisthyaya “‘the fires must be favourable to my precedence”’; (caks-) 
caste in the sense of “appearing, becoming visible’: RV. 10, 92, 6 
tebhig caste varunah; cyavate “‘to stir, move; fade away, perish’: 
Manu 12, 96 utpadyante cyavante ca “(of doctrines) spring up and 
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perish”; jrymbhate “‘to yawn’’; tandate ‘“‘to be weary, to become re- 
laxed’”’: RV. 1, 138, 1 stotram asya na tandate ‘“‘sein Lob erlahmt nicht” 
(Geldner) ; tosate “‘to drip’: RV. 9, 109, 22 indur indraya tosate “der 
Saft ergieszt sich fiir Indra’’ (Geldner) ; trapate ‘‘to become abashed’”’; 
nabhate ‘‘to burst’’; padyate “‘to fall, fall down or out, perish’’: RV. 1, 
38, 6 padista trsnayad saha “zusammen mit dem Durst soll sie ver- 
gehen” (Geldner); Ai. Br. 7, 14, 5 yada vai pasor dantah padyante 
“when the teeth of a victim fall out’; prathate “‘to become larger, 
wider, to increase; to spread, become known’’: RV. 10, 94, 9 indro 
vardhate prathate vrsayate “Indra grows, becomes larger, feels a bull’’; 
Manu 11, 15 tatha yaso ’sya prathate ‘‘thus his fame will spread’’; 
budhyate “to wake (up), to recover consciousness”; bhunkte “to feel 
enjoyment, to undergo the sensation of enjoying, to enjoy’: RV. 10, 
19, 6 jtvabhir bhunajamahai ‘“‘wir wollen uns der Lebenden erfreuen”’ 
(Geldner); Pafic. Br. 1, 1, 1 tan mavatu tan mavisatu tena bhuksistya 
“let it succour me, let it enter into me, may I enjoy it’’; modate “to be 
merry, glad or happy, rejoice, delight in”: RV. 10, 30, 5 yabhih somo - 
modate harsate ca | kalyanibhir yuvatibhir na maryah “mit denen Soma 
sich vergniigt und sich aufregt wie der Junggeselle an schénen jungen 
Frauen” (Geldner); mrsyate “to forget, neglect, disregard, not heed 
or mind”’: RV. 7, 18, 21 na te ... sakhyam mrsanta “they had not for- 
gotten thy friendship” ; rocate ‘‘to shine, be bright, radiant, splendid, 
beautiful, good etc.”’. 
In Latin one might compare cases such as labor “‘to move gently 
along a smooth surface, to slide, fall, slip, glide or fall down etcsi!s 
nascitur “‘he or she is born” ; videor “‘to seem or appear (to be ordo...)”. 
In Vedic this use of the verbal forms with middle endings is so fre- 
quent and so characteristic that the term ‘passive’ often applied 82) 
to the type mucydte, dhriydte is really deceptive, and neither the ob- 
servation that forms such as dhriydte “is steadfast” and mriydte “dies”, 
though passives in form, are not so in sense 83), nor the statement that 
there is no appreciable difference of meaning between kstyate (4th 
present class) and ksiydte (so-called passive) “is destroyed” suffices to 


82) See e.g. Whitney, A Sanskrit grammar, § 606; A. A. Macdonell, Vedic 
grammar, Strassburg 1910, p. 333 ff.; the same, A Vedic grammar for students3, 
Oxford 1953, § 154. 

83) Macdonell, Vedic grammar, p. 179. 
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explain what these forms really are. In another publication §4) the 
present author made an attempt to show that these forms must be 
considered ‘‘eventives’ 85) denoting something happening to, or be- 
falling, a subject, something taking place in the person of the subject; 
a process takes place, by which the subject is, in some way or other, 
affected. The above dhriydte means: “‘to be firm, to keep steady, to 
continue living’, the root dhy- to which it belongs expressing the 
general sense of “‘holding, bearing, keeping, preserving’: AV. 6, 17, 1 
eva te dhriyatam garbhah “‘so let thine embryo not come to nought (let 
it develop)”; Sat. Br. 8, 4, 1, 12 idam sarvam dhriyate ‘(when the sun 
sets) everything here holds its peace’. The form mriydte is also a pure 
eventive: dying obviously was considered an ‘event’, a process befalling 
a being and presumably on a par with such ideas as chidydte ‘‘to get 
split or torn, be broken’’, tujydte ‘‘to flee frightened”’, tvhydte ‘‘to be 
crushed, to be broken to pieces’, dabhydte ‘‘to suffer damage or loss’, 
vidydte “to be found, exist’, prcydte “‘to become mixed”, tdhydie “to 
flare up’, ucydte “‘to be called’’ (“‘heissen’”’), purydte ‘to increase’, etc. 

As observed elsewhere 86) there is, beside the corresponding active 
forms, a restricted number of Greek middle -io- presents of ‘eventive’ 
sense which are etymological counterparts of some of these Indian 
forms: &tiCouat “to be bewildered, distraught with grief” (the active 
atvGw “‘to strike with terror’ does not occur before the Hellenistic 
period): Ved. tujydte “‘to flee frightened” 8”); oyiGeto: Hdt. 2, 17 
(6 Netdoc) cyilera: “branches (into three cannels)”; 8, 34 ) otpatty 
éoyiteto: Ved. etc. chidydte “to get torn, get split, be broken”. Ina 
similar way the ‘agentless passive’ Setvouat: . 459 7G xé of EyxEparoc. . . / 
Dewougvou dautvorto med¢ obSei may be considered equivalent to hanyate 
“to meet one’s death (by some one’s hand)”. The conclusion must 
therefore be that, whether these forms go back to the common Indo- 
European period or not — of this one cannot, with regard to these forms 
which belong to very productive thematic classes, always be sure -, 
the middle -io- presents of ‘eventive’ meaning were already at an 
early date a well-known group. 


84) J. Gonda, Remarks on the Sanskrit passive, Leiden 1951, p. 82 ff. 

85) In 1951 I did not know that this term was already used by Marguliés, 
Verba reflexiva in den slavischen Sprachen, Heidelberg 1924, p. 83 ff. 

86) Remarks, p. 89. 

87) Remarks, p. 89, p. 174. 
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The construction in which these middle forms occur in the ancient 
texts are often in perfect harmony with their ‘eventive’ sense: as 
is well known they are, like their Latin representatives, the verba 
deponentia, often accompanied by a case other than the accusative 88) : 
their so-called intransitive character. Ancient Indian verbs expressing 
the idea of rejoicing are for instance, quite intelligibly, accompanied 
by the instrumental 89), which indicates the idea by which the joy is 
brought about: cf. e.g. RV. 10, 30, 5 (see above), and even in texts 
dating from a more recent period: Mark. Pur. 132, 41 putrapautrais ca 
modasva “‘rejoice in the possession of sons and grandsons’’. This con- 
struction however occurs also with many other middle verbs: the 
person or object occasioning the process which affects the person or 
object which is the subject of the verb, or being considered the in- 
strument, cause, means, motive, reason or accompanying circum- 
stances qualifying that process is naturally enough in the instrument- 
al. Thus, in Greek, yévuynt with dat. or gen. “‘to be glad’, in Sanskrit 
bhuj- ‘‘to undergo the sensation of enjoying, to derive advantage, ~ 
profit” is in the early texts accompanied by the instr.: Ai. Br. 4, 22, 4 
na tair bhuiijate “they do not enjoy (i.e. eat) them’”’, but Keith more 
exactly translated: ‘“‘they do not profit by them’’. In Latin the ancient 
instr. survives in the abl. accompanying fungor “‘to busy one’s self 
with, to be engaged in’’: Cic. Rep. 3, 35 populart munere; “‘to enjoy”’: 
Hor. C. 2, 9, 13 ter aevo functus. TS. 2, 1, 2, 3 yah kamayeta pratheya 
pasubhih pra prajaya jayeyett sa ... “he who desires ‘May I be ex- 
tended with cattle, with offspring be propagated’ ... ” (Keith), or 
rather “‘may I become larger or increase by means of, with cattle ...”’. 
The construction of Vedic patyate “‘to be master (by, through), to 
dispose of”’ with instr. (RV. 3, 54, 15 indro visvair viryaih patyamanah 
“Indra, who is the lord because of his possessing all manly powers” 
rather than Delbriick’s 9°) “... der iiber alle Heldenkrafte gebeut”’ : 
or Geldner’s ‘‘der iiber alle Manneskrafte gebeut’’) agrees with the 
Latin Caes. B. G. 1, 2, 2 totius Galliae imperio potiri 91). Hence also 
the well-known constructions of Lat. fruor with the abl. instr. “‘to 


88) See also Ernout-Thomas, 0.c.?, p. 202. 

89) See Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, Halle a.S. 1888, p. 132. 

90) Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 133. 

91) Cf. also (Leumann-) Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 435 (originally “Herr 
sein vermittelst’’). 
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derive enjoyment from’’; of vescor which must have meant “‘to satisfy 
oneself with’, etc. Verbs such as Gr. gxouat took, on the other hand, 
naturally the dative: K 108 col dé war Efou” éya must ‘go back’ to 
the sense of ““going in company with” which corresponds to the Skt. 
instr.: sacate ‘“‘to be associated with, associate oneself with.” 

The cases in which the ancient middle forms are accompanied by an 
accusative were, if the present author is not mistaken, often mis- 
understood. As already observed an expression such as déodan maida 
and the corresponding Sanskrit garbham dhatte did not, originally, 
contain an ‘accusative of the object’, but an accusative in its ‘original’ 
and general sense: it was the case used to denote an unspecified or 
unqualified relation of a noun or pronoun to a verb or another noun, 
Where the accusative was alone in expressing a relation between two 
ideas, this relation by itself was vague, general, indeterminate; when 
there are concurrent idioms containing one or more of the other oblique 
cases, the accusative is characterized by not expressing that which 
is conveyed by the others 92). The above expressions ‘originally’ meant 
something like ‘‘to experience the process denoted by dha- with regard 
to a child (son etc.)’’; the syntactic groups dadhanah and dyuh or enah 
“experience the process of ‘placing’ with regard to a complete life- 
time or sin’’, or ‘‘the process dha- takes place ‘in’, with regard to, the 
person indicated by the personal ending with reference to a child, 
life, sins’ 93), That our translations into English or another modern 
language require an accusative of the object should not tempt us to 
consider these accusatives, which as a rule do not appear as nomi- 
natives of the subject in a corresponding passive sentence, to have 
been, originally and essentially, also regular ‘accusatives of the ob- 
ject’ in the traditional sense of this term. The difference between 
Sat. Br. 1, 1, 1, 1 apa upasprsati “he touches water’ and 1, 9, 3, 7 
mukham upasprsate “he touches his mouth (with water)” goes therefore 


92) See J. Gonda, The character of the Sanskrit accusative, Miscelanea ho- 
menaje a A. Martinet, I, La Laguna 1957, p. 47 ff.; A note on the functions of 
the accusative as described in the handbooks, S. K. Belvalkar Felicitation Vo- 
lume, Banaras 1957, p. 72 ff. 

93) Ernout-Thomas, o.c.2, p. 202 seem to be inclined to admit this inter- 
pretation with regard to some occurrences in the historical period: “dans Hor. 
_.. S. 2, 7, 38 nasum nidore supinor “je léeve le nez devant cette odeur’’, on peut 
reconnaitre aussi un accusatif grec de relation: “... je me léve quant au nez’’, 
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back to ‘“‘he performs the process of touching with regard to (in con- 
nection with, or a similar indication of reference) water” and “‘in, with 
regard to, him the process of touching water takes place, with regard 
to his mouth’. There is no essential difference between these accusa- 
tives and that in cases such as RV. 9, 73, 9 kartam ava padati “he will 
(must) fall down into the pit’ or other uses of the same case. In a 
similar way II 230 vibato 8 adtd¢ yetoeac once meant “he washed him- 
self, with regard to his hands’’; strictly speaking it is a question 
whether Hes. Op. 522 Aoecouuévn yoda “washing her skin (body)”’ is 
transitive 94); Skt. ksamate, “to be patient”, means with the acc. 
“to bear patiently”; the construction with the dative, e.g. Sat. Br. 3, 
7, 3, 1 na ha va etasma agre pasavas caksamire “‘the animals did not 
at first submit to that” is perfectly intelligible. 

Although in many cases an accusative appears in later texts — 
it no doubt spread because it was the normal expression of the ob- 
ject of active verbs — the older documents exhibiting a different con- 
struction — e.g. Anc. Ind. bhuj- which, in the ancient texts, takes the - 
instr., is from the younger Veda an accusative verb: cf. e.g. Manu 1, 
101 svam eva brahmano bhunkte — the accusative was, in principle, 
always possible and not rarely both constructions actually occur side 
by side: RV. 3, 54, 15 indvo visvair viryaih patyamanah (see above): 
1, 84, 9 patyate Sava indrah “Indra is a lord with regard to this power”; — 
of course Geldner’s “Indra besitzt Macht” is not ‘faulty’. ‘Doppel- 
konstruktion’ is for instance also found in connection with Anc. Ind. 
bhuj- and Lat. fungor (see above) 95). That in part of the cases the 
accusative in connection with these verbs was rather usual in ancient 
texts, is not surprising: the influence ot analogical processes must, 
especially in popular language, have been great — e.g. Lat. vescor with 
acc. after the model of edo, consumo etc. with acc. ; fungor in Anc. Lat. 
with the acc., later with the abl. 96): classical usage may have adopted : 
that construction which was felt as typically belonging to these de- 
ponentia. We should not trouble too much to answer the question 97) 


94) As is supposed by Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., IT, p. 230 f. 

%5) Wackernagel, Vorlesungen, I, p. 68 and A. Walde-J. B. Hofmann, Lat. 
etym. Wtb.’, I, Heidelberg 1938, p. 566 seem to attach, in defending the ety- 
mological identity of these words, too much importance to this point. 

96) For particulars (Leumann-) Hofmann, o.c., p. 435. 

97) Cf. e.g. (Leumann-)Hofmann, o.c., p. 435 f. 
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which construction must, in particular cases, be considered inherited; 
generally speaking an instrumental was normal, and, as already 
stated, the accusative in the above way always possible: &ySouc 
“to be vexed or grieved at or with” sometimes takes the acc.; Hom. 
&yvunot with gen. or dat. “to grieve for’: Pind. &yvwuat + acc. ‘‘to 
lament’’. Cases in which the accusative is ‘etymological’: RV. 3, 39, 
2 vastrany arjuna vasana “dressed in, wearing, white clothes” make no 
difference. 

Among the unsatisfactory and unconvincing speculations about 
the supposed interrelations between the various functions of the ac- 
cusative is that defended by Schwyzer-Debrunner 98): “der Akk. des 
Objekts laszt sich aus dem Akk. der Richtung und des Ziels verstehen: 
vel. ... ai. sacate mit Instr. “geht mit einem’’, gr. meta. mit ‘“Dat.’: 
ai. sacate m. Akk.”’. I for one fail to see the cogency of the argument. 

The ‘medial’ sense of performing a process in one’s own sphere, 
with regard to one’s own possessions, to one’s own interest, has ob- 
viously developed from such no doubt rather common constructions 
as y 492 inmoug ... Cebyvuvto “the process of putting on took place in 
them with regard to (their) horses” > “they put on their horses” 99). 
That the opposition to the active voice which expresses that the 
subject performs an (external) process has no doubt promoted the 
spread of middle forms expressing this nuance is evident: véyouc 
aiPeo9ar: vopoug TIEvar; Kyeodut “to carry away for oneself”: &yew “‘to 
lead, carry” 10°), 

Not infrequently the close association with a preverb may have 
stimulated the use of the accusative, which in Indo-Iranian and ancient 
Italian attracted the great majority of prepositions the help of which 
it, being vaguer than the other cases, often needs. At first the preverbs 
specified the sense of the verb or indicated the relation between verb 
and noun more precisely: RV. 10, 165, 2 yas tud ... nipddyate “who 
lies down with you”; 6, 75, 16 (an arrow is addressed) amitran pra 
padyava ‘fly forward and fall upon the enemies”; Ai. Br. 7, 22, 6 
hsatram va esa prapadyate, yo rastram prapadyate ‘he who has recourse 
to the kingship has recourse to the lordly power’. The compound 
anu-kampate “to sympathize with, to share one’s sufferings” is for 


98) E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, 0.c., p. 70. 
99) Cf. also Humbert, 0.c.2, p. 104 f., § 166 and 167. 
100) Other examples: Schwyzer-Debrunner, 0.c., Lipo 10 
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instance accompanied by the loc. and the acc.: Mbh. 14, 2, 10 mays 
anukampase; Ram. 3, 37, 15 G. nanukampante sarvabhitant bhumipam. 

There is another circumstance which adds strength to the above 
theory about the original function of the middle voice. If this category 
according to the traditional theory meant something like: “‘to perform 
a process in one’s own sphere, in one’s own interest, for oneself”, or 
if it has a ‘reflexive’ function, how are we to explain its developing 
into a passive? Does Aovoua: bind twvog “I am washed by somebody” 
really originate in “I wash myself by (under) somebody’? Or are we 
to suppose, with Marguliés 101), the passive “‘sie werden geldst” to 
have arisen from the ‘reflexive’ Avovta: “‘sie losen sich” “‘durch Ver- 
starkung der Agensbezeichnung”’? No, the no doubt always compara- 
tively rare complete passive construction should rather be explained 
from an ‘original’ “washing takes place in me, with regard to me, I am 
affected by the proces of washing — by somebody(’s doing)’’. From 
instances such as t 45 évda dé moAAdv wéev WED Tiveto; N 597 70 8 EpeAneTo 
wetawov éyxoc; RV. 6, 29, 4 paktih pacyate ‘the (cooked) food becomes - 
done”; AV. 5, 19, 6 brahmané ydtra jtydte “where a brahman is 
vanquished” 192) which are translatable by constructions with on in 
French, with man in German, because the processes presuppose an 
agens, the distance to real, complete passives is short: add the agens 
and they are passive. Cf. e.g. 1 82 gepduny ddootc a&vénorow; x 54 épépovto 
... BvéAAy. In the same way the agens could be added to active forms 
with a similar sense: mintew, pebyew, a&rodvycxew bd Tivos; sdauy 
bo yepalt ... Aiaxtdao etc. 

It seems in this connection worth while to observe that the tra- 
ditional view that certain middle aorists are, in Homer, passive 103) 
does not make for clarity of ideas. It is perfectly true that in A 410 
Hv EBrAnr % 7 EBad’ &Adov may be translated into German by “‘er wurde 
getroffen”, but this is not to prove its passive character. Prévot’s — 
second translation “qu'il recoive une blessure” is to be preferred to 


101) Marguliés, o.c., p. 120. Cf. also Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, p. 236 
... aus dem Gebrauch des Mediums als direktes Reflexiv konnte leicht die 
passive Auffassung entstehen ...’’. 

102) On these processes which so to say suppose technics see also Remarks on 
the Sanskrit passive, p. 98. 

103) Wackernagel, Vorlesungen, I2, p. 137; Prévot, L’aoriste grec en -dyyv, 
p. 15 ff. 
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“qu il fut atteint’” — which is according to the French scholar, the sense 
of this verb -—, because the form evidently is as to its function ‘eventive’ ; 
similarly, II 753 28Anto mpd¢ oty9oc; this is of course not to deny that 
these forms could by adding an agens actually be made passive in 
character. Thus P 696 Sadrcoyn dé of Eoyeto pwvy “his voice caught 
(there was a catch in his voice)”, not withstanding Plato’s amopta oyéue- 
voc. 

An incidental remark may be made on the view of the ‘passive use’ 
presented by Humbert 104): I for one have serious doubts about the 
correctness of the translation “avant que M. ne se fit blesser”’ proposed 
for A115 zelv BAyoda. Mevéranov; nor do I believe that yapetodar 
‘originally’ or ‘properly’ meant “‘se laisser prendre pour femme’, 
protoduat “je me laisse louer”. Whereas yauéw meant “TI take to wife” 
(of a man), yawodwa. expressed the idea of ‘‘the process of marrying 
takes place with regard to me’’; here too the original function was 
that of an eventive rather than a “‘moyen passif’” 19). 

It is difficult to subscribe to Meillet’s suggestion 196) to consider 
such pairs as épSopa: pdetpopat; yéyova: ylyvouar, eéyevouyv; Lat. 
Lat. assentior: assensi; revertor: reverti; Ved. modate ‘“‘to be merry’’: 
mumoda 107) arguments in favour of the thesis that “la différence de 
sens nette ... entre désinences actives et désinences moyennes n’est pas 
absolue’’, or to Schwyzer-Debrunner’s 108) view that in these cases 
“Gm Prasens das Medium an der Stelle eines intransitiven ‘Aktivs’ 
getreten zu sein scheint’. They rather point to an ancient state of 
affairs involving a higher degree of independence of the present and 
perfect systems than was prevalent in the classical period (radevo: 
meratdevna; Tmaedouar: weratdevpat). It is of course true that Epdopa 
“répond pour le sens a pdetpopar”’ in that both of them focus the at- 
tention on a state of the subject, on a process affecting the same, not 
on a process performed by it. However, the very function of the an- 
cient perfect was to express a state persisting in the person of the sub- 
ject. It stands to reason that they showed, even in the early historical 


104) Humbert, o.c.?, p. 105. 

105) Meillet-Vendryes, Grammaire comparée des langues classiques®, Paris 
1948, p. 312. 

106) Meillet, B.S.L. 23, p. 57. 

107) Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 235 f. 

108) Schwyzer-Debrunner, 0.c., p. 224. 
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period, a greater affinity to the middle present than to the active 199), 
Marguliés’ 110) view that dvoua, gvoua etc. constitute ‘secondary 
formations’ because of the existence of Zdvv, déduxa etc. is likewise 
unconvincing 111), 

It has long since been pointed out 12) that the Greek future had a 
great predilection for the middle endings. The so-called strong verbs 
retained this peculiarity: maoyw, éxadov, néxovda, but metoouat; eiut: 
Zoou.ar; mint, recov, TENTMXA: TecodpaL etc.113), “La voix des formes 
du futur était anciennement indépendante de la voix du présent et de 
Paoriste. Tous ceux des verbes radicaux qui ont un théme de futur 
indépendant de celui du présent recoivent les désinences moyennes, 
quelle que soit la voix du présent correspondant”’ 114), Analogical pro- 
cesses tended to use the same voice in the present and the future, 
and in the younger verbs (derivatives) this normalization was almost 
completely carried through. In the ‘strong’ verbs, however, the future 
was, in prehistoric times, also characterized by its stem which was 
different from that of the present: beside Batve, BiBnur, B&oxw the 
future was Pjsowa., beside ytyvouat: yevjooua, beside rAxcuBdve: 
Ajpoua. etc. Part of the futures was even formed from another root: 
opdm: Sowa; Zoyouat: ets 115), One should view these facts as mutu- 
ally connected. Meillet 116) was inclined to explain the preference for 
the futurum medii in Greek from the originally desiderative value 
of this category, obviously because there was, in his opinion, a certain 
affinity between the function of the middle voice and the desiderative 
action. He had however to admit that in Indo-Iranian the desider- 
atives do not exclusively assume the middle endings; the future in 
these languages may belong to both voices. The Latin s- desideratives 
(viso, guaeso etc.), moreover, are like the type esurio, parturio active 
in form. A close connection between desiderative action and the middle ; 


109) For particulars Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., II, Die lx 

110) Marguliés, KZ. 58, p. 118. 

111) Now see Schwyzer-Debrunner, l.c. 

112) V. Magnien, Les formes du futur grec, Thése compl. Paris 1912, 402; ; 
cf. Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, I, p. 779: “alle Bildungsweisen (viz. of the — 
sigmatic futures) zeigen in dlterer Zeit eine Vorliebe fiir das Medium’”’. 

118) See also Meillet-Vendryes, 0.c.2, p. 211. 

114) Magnien, l.c. 

115) Cf. also Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, I, p. 779 ff. 

116) Meillet, B.S.L. 23 (1922), p. 66 f.; see also Meillet-Vendryes, l.c. 
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voice cannot be maintained: it is one thing to express the desire, on 
the part of the subject, to perform a process and another to denote 
the taking place of a process so as to affect the subject. 

The explication of this remarkable fact may tentatively be sought 
in the very function of the ancient future as a verbal category. As 
is well known, the categories of tense are far from being common to 
any form of human speech. The evidence derived from a study of 
various languages belonging to different families seems to prove that 
these categories are on a large scale either absent, or ‘impure’ — the 
forms concerned expressing aspect rather than tense — or a phenomenon 
of comparatively late appearance 11”). As prehistoric Indo-European 
verb forms also often had aspectual reference rather than temporal, 
there is no cogent reason to regard, with scholars as H. Hirt 148) and 
Miss E. A. Hahn 129), the existence of an ancient I.-E. tense system 
involving a special future tense as self-evident. It is on the contrary 
clear that in prehistoric times the future tense, in the proper sense of 
the term, was incompletely developed and rarely used 12°). As those 
linguistic phenomena which occur in every part of the world cannot 
be kept apart form ‘ethno-psychological’ phenomena and may best be 
explained from certain general characteristics of human thought 
(Elementarverwandtschaft), the above fact may be associated with, 
and partly explained from, widespread and fundamental habits of 
thought, which have tended to prevent man from acquiring an exact 
insight into the true character of the relation between processes and 
the time during which they take place, from acquiring a modern 
command of the fundamental conception of time, involving recognition 
of the ideas of before and after, past, present, and future, in the sequen- 
ce of events 121), When time is not regarded as a stream or straight 
line, as a regular succession of single and irrevocable moments, but 
as duration or as periodical recurrence, as something that can return 


117) See e.g. the observations made in the present author's The character of 
the Indo-European moods, Wiesbaden 1956, p. 10 ff.; Wackernagel, Vorlesun- 
gen iiber Syntax I?, p. 192 ff. 

_ 118) H. Hirt, Indogerm. Grammatik, VI, Heidelberg 1934, p. 271; 278 ff.; 
VII (1937), p. 147 ff. 

119) E. A. Hahn, Subjunctive and Optative, New York 1953. 

120) See e.g. Meillet, Introduction 4 l'étude comparative des langues indo- 
-européennes®, Paris 1937, p. 214. 

121) See The character of the I.-E. moods, p. 23 ff. 
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periodically, the opposition past: future is much less clearly distin- 
guished, and not much importance is attached to many exact temporal 
distinctions which play a réle in our modern society. The mode of life 
and thought of pre-scientific, archaic, pre-historic or ‘traditional’ milieus 
was, for all we know, such that exact indications for processes which 
were to take place in the future were not often required. In Chinese, 
for instance, temporal relations are either unexpressed and left to be 
gathered from the surrounding circumstances, or may be brought 
out by particles, many of which are still recognizable as auxiliaries 
with meanings as “‘wish’’, “‘need”’ etc. for referring to the future 122). 
Even in our modern colloquial usage the future often is only vaguely 
indicated. In many languages, also in modern Europe 123), future 
processes are far from being always referred to by special and une- 
quivocal verb forms. The so-called tense forms of many languages 
“Jack precision; in Japanese, for instance, they originally expressed 
degrees of certainty rather than stages of time’ 124). One of the fac- 
tors contributing to preference for ‘vague’, ‘inexact’ references to the 
future, for the comparative infrequency of clear, unambiguous and 
special future forms is this: About the future man can never and no- 
where be completely certain; the time which will come hereafter is 
vaguely filled with possibilities or probabilities; even those most im- 
portant events on which human life and welfare depend such as the 
recurrence of the seasons may, according to ‘primitive’ lines of thought, 
fail to come back — hence the relevant rites. ‘The future is a mere 
notion associated variously with desire, will, obligation, emotion, and 
incompletion”’ 125), If speakers expect or regard future events as cer- 
tain, they may anticipate them and experience them as present. If 

122) R.A.D. Forrest, The Chinese language, London 1948, p. 64. ; 

123) See also Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise2, 
Berne 1944, p. 355; for the Slavonic languages: W. Vondrak, Slavische Gram-_ 
matik, II, Gottingen 1928, p. 384 ff. 

124) G. Sansom, A historical grammar of Japanese, Oxford 1928, p. 173 f. 

125) W. J. Entwistle, Aspects of language, London 1953, p. 184; cf. also 
K. Vossler, Neue Denkformen im Vulgarlatein, in Hauptfragen der Romanistik, 
Festschrift fiir Ph. Aug. Becker, 1922, p. 178 f. “immer steht der gemeine Mann 
den kommenden Dingen eher wollend, wiinschend, hoffend und fiirchtend als — 
rein beschaulich, erkennend oder gar wissend gegeniiber’’. For criticism of the 


extravagant views added to this pronouncement see E. Léfstedt, Syntactica, 
II?, Lund 1956, p. 67 ff. 
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they view a future process as existing in their mind or before their 
mental eyes, as not yet having a higher degree of being than mental 
existence, — whether they desired it, feared it, hoped, ordered or only 
expected it — they make use of the subjunctive the very function of 
which was to express ‘visualization’ 126). Is the realization of the pro- 
cess desired or bids an event fair to take place before long, one may 
use a ‘desiderative’. What is, however, very often, and not rarely 
consciously or intentionally, avoided is the use of assertive forms, of 
verbal categories expressing confidence in the occurrence of future 
events, firm convictions, certainty, positiveness with regard to the 
things to come. It is with regard to future eventualities not only 
words which are readily avoided for reasons of fear, courtesy or super- 
stition — one does not refer to impending death in the presence of a 
man who is seriously ill and even in speaking to his relatives a ‘taboo 
substitute’ is preferred —, there exist also grammatical forms and syn- 
tactic constructions which are improper to a variety of occasions 
because of their positive and assertive character 12”). 

_ Thus we see that the Latin gerund with esse (laudandus est) losing, 
in the course of time, its original value (“soll’’ bzw. “‘kann’’ Bedeutung) 
comes into use for a ‘future tense’; possum and volo with the infinitive 
assume already at an earlier date “‘potential-futurische oder rein 
futurische Farbung”’ 128) ; likewise debeo and habeo with the infinitive: 

that is to say that a number of expressions for processes which were 

possible, due or desired were so frequently used in connection with 
future events that they developed into more or less ‘pure’ futures. 

Here history repeats itself: in French elle doit venir, je ne savas pas 
qu elle dit venir; il veut plewvoir etc. show that in this language also 

‘the future often was, and still is, viewed as what is due or willed 129). 


E\eCharactet «cs; p. 69 f. 

127) There are of course other views of future processes which lead to the 
widespread use of the ‘praesens pro futuro’, see e.g. also P. A. H. J. Merkx, 
Zur Syntax der Kasus und Tempora in den Traktaten des hl. Cyprian, Thesis 
Utrecht 1939, p. 72 ff.; H. Seidler, Allgemeine Stilistik, Gottingen 1953, p. 135 f. 

128) J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische Grammatik, Miinchen 1918, p. Saiz; see 
also W. v. Wartburg, Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise’, Berne 1946, 
p. 38 f. 

129) Cf. also F. Brunot, La pensée et la langue, Paris 1936, p. 464 f. and, in 
general, Wackernagel, Vorlesungen, Pps 19246 
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Similar observations might be made with regard to other languages i 
In Vedic the simple future in -sya- is comparatively rare, “its sen 
being partly expressed by the subjunctive” 131) the general function 
of which was, in the opinion of the present author 182), to indicate that 
the speaker views the process denoted by the verb as existing in his 
mind or before his mental eyes, or rather: as not yet having a higher 
degree of being than mental existence. Besides the future may, in 
Vedic and in Sanskrit, be referred to by the present indicative: Ram. 
3, 40, 21 sitaya ca pracoditah anugacchati “he will follow, being urged 
byis¢ »183). 

It would appear to me that the tendency to use, with reference to 
the future, forms which lack temporal precision and positiveness is 
not foreign to the preference for the middle voice. This category allows 
the speaker to observe a certain reserve with regard to the part of the 
subject in a process which belongs to the future, to be guarded in 
his statements of the future activity or initiative of himself, his 
interlocutors or other people. Whereas éxeoov or éxuntov refer to pro-- 
cesses performed by a subject in the 3rd person, mecéovtat — e.g. A 824 
év vyvol uedatvyow mecéovtat — ‘originally’ only stated that the process 
of falling will take place (is to take place, may be expected) with re- 
ference to the men under discussion. It stands to reason that in the 
course of time this use of the middle diathesis became mechanized; 
it may also have spread by analogical processes. 

Be that as it may, there seems to emerge an interesting fact from the 
extensive collections of Greek future forms which were at the time 
published by Magnien 134). Those comparatively rare future forms of 
the Ist person which do not express a desire or an intention of the 
speaker belong almost all of them to the middle voice, some examples 
being A588 téte 8 08 tt dvvjcouar d&ywouevds me / youtcuciv; E 138 od 


130) For German see e.g. the chapter Futurumschreibungen in O. Behaghel, 
Deutsche Syntax, II, Heidelberg 1924, p. 256 ff.; common Slavonic allowed, 
with imperfective verbs, a considerable range of auxiliaries, expressing willing, 
necessity, motion, beginning etc. (cf. e.g. W. J. Entwistle and W. A. Morison, 
Russian and the Slavonic languages, London 1949, p. 206). 

131) A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic grammar for students, Oxford, p. 346. 

182) The character of the I.-E. moods, p. 69 f. 

133) J. S. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, Leiden 1886, p. 243 f. 

134) V. Magnien, Emplois et origines du futur grec, Thesis Paris 1912, 
p. 151 ff. 
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yxe Et’ &Aov/ Hrrov Gde d&vaxta xtynooua ...; Aesch. Sept. 261 tay’ 
etoouat; Eur. Hec. 418 éxet S év “’Ardov xetoouat yoplc oéd_ev; 420 Sova 
davovduat; Ar. Ach. 323 dewa tkpa metcoua.. Exceptions are e.g. Aesch. 
Ag. 543 naic 39; didayBelc todde Scoméom Aéyou; Soph. Ant. 547 d&exéow 
Svjoxove’ éyw ““my death will suffice’, both verbs expressing a con- 
dition rather than an action. The large majority of the instances of 
the Ist person plural quoted by Magnien 1%5) are likewise in the middle 
voice: x 174 0d yao mw xatadvoducda ... cic “Atdao dSduouc; Ar. Ran. 
298 amorobuecda, etc. Among those very frequent forms of the indicative 
future which express an intention or desire of the speaker, active verbs 
are decidedly in the majority: A 29 thy 8 éy@ od Avow; Aesch. Eum. 
668 2ym dé TO cdv ToAtoua nal otpatov tevEm péyav; Soph. Phil. 
1001 xpar’ éudv 768’ adtina / métog TéEtPUG avwdev aiualw Teowy, etc. 
Not infrequently the pronoun éy, which points to an emotional or 
emphatic character of the utterance 186), is added to these typically 
‘active’ verb forms. That sometimes, in default of the active voice 
a middle form — which was of course completely stereotyped — is 
used is no matter for astonishment: Ar. Ach. 128 aA épydoouat te 
dewvov Zpyov xal weya. 

It would appear to me that the existence of the ancient and wide- 
spread adjectival formation in -td- is in this connection of considerable 
importance, because it was, so to say, the nominal counterpart of the 
verbal category under discussion. As is well known the name tradi- 
tionally given to this category in Greek grammars, adjectivum verbale, 
is much to be preferred to the term perfect passive participle, which 
indicates a function adopted by part of these words in the course of 
time. Originally the -to- formation (e.g. Skt. svuta- “heard, renowned”’, 
Gr. xdvrdc, Lat. in-clutus “renowned”’), being neutral as to tense and 
voice, indicated that a substantival concept is either actually or 
possibly affected by the process indicated by the root of the adjective, 
that it is within the sphere of that process, that it is reduced to a 
condition, subject to, supplied with the idea expressed by the adjective, 
etc. Hence the Latin zuratus ‘under an oath; taken to witness in an 
oath; having sworn”; fletus ‘“weeping’’, tacitus “silent”? and ‘“‘not 


135) Magnien, o.c., p. 163 f. 
136) Cf. ‘“‘Bemerkungen zum. Gebrauch der Pronomina der 1. und 2. Person 
als Subjekt im Altindischen, Act. Or. 19 (1942), p. 211 ff., esp. p. 226 f., and 


passim. 
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spoken of”, pransus “who has breakfasted’’, potus ‘‘who has drunk” 
and “‘what has been drunk, drained’; the Greek &yevotoc “‘not tasting, 
not have tasted; tasteless’’, &9ixto¢ (mxpDEvoc, YHeoc, HyNTHEOG, xepday) 
‘untouched, not to be touched; not touching’’, &p9rt0¢ “not liable to 
perish, undecaying’’, etc. etc.187). 

Now it has been this category of adjectives which came, in the 
Latin and Celtic verbal systems, to supplement the middle presents 
so as to form the paradigma of the types Lat. loquor: locutus sum; 
iuror: iuratus sum; patior: passus sum 138) ; Ir. berir: brethe (-breth) 139). 
These frequent and fixed combinations show that there was a high 
degree of affinity between these adjectives and the present forms with 
middle endings 14°). The very existence of this widespread nominal 
category, however, shows that it supplied a real want. So, in the verbal 
system, did the middle voice. Like the latter the -to- adjectives 
often assumed a ‘passive sense’. 

On the strength of the preceding considerations the hypothesis 
seems therefore justified that the ‘original’ or ‘essential’ function of - 
the medial voice was not exactly to signify that the subject “‘performs 
a process that is performed in himself”, but to denote that a process 
is taking place with regard to, or is affecting, happening to, a person 
or a thing; this definition includes also those cases in which we are 
under the impression that in the eyes of those who once used this cate- 


137) See (M. Leumann-) J. B. Hofmann, Lat. Grammatik, p. 544 f. (with a 
bibliography) ; E. Benveniste, Noms d’ agent et noms d’action en indo-européen, 
Paris 1948, ch. III. 

138) Some ‘past participles’ retained the possibility of expressing a passive 
sense: adeptus “having acquired’’ and ‘‘being acquired”’ (see e.g. A. Ernout-F. 
Thomas, Syntaxe latine?, Paris 1953, p. 204). 

139) Cf. H. Pedersen, Vergl. Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen, II, Gét- _ 
tingen 1913, p. 398 f.; R. Thurneysen, A grammar of Old Irish, Dublin 1946, 
p. 437. 

140) The instances to the contrary — soleo : solitus sum ‘‘to use, to be wont, 
be accustomed”’ and more or less casual occurrences such as frausus est instead 
of fraudavit (cf. also J. B. Hofmann, De verbis quae in prisca latinitate extant 
deponentibus, Thesis Miinchen 1910, p. 6 ff.) — only prove what a priori might be 
expected, viz. the elasticity of the forms under discussion and the latitude 
allowed to the speakers in combining the forms, a latitude which while enabling 
them to express a variety of fine nuances, was no doubt a legacy from former 
times. 
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gory in its original function 141) some power or something powerful 
was at work in or through the subject, or manifested itself in or by 
means of the subject 142) on the one hand and those cases, in which 
the process whilst properly performed by, or originating with, the 
subject, obviously was limited to the ‘sphere’ of the subject (Lat. 

ornart “‘to adorn oneself”; dedi “‘to surrender one’s self, capitulate’) 
on the other 148). 


Utrecht, van Hogendorpstaat 13 J. GONDA 


For part II see next issue. 


141) That is, in that function which may by way of hypothesis be regarded 
as being at the root of those meanings which occur in the most ancient documents. 
142) Marguliés’ opinion, Kuhn’s Zs. 58, p. 116 bears a close resemblance to 
the above view (Avouat: “ich gerate in Lésung’’); the function of the middle 
endings is however not ‘‘Intransitivierung”’. 
143) It may be recalled to memory that D. Andersen, Om Brugen og Betyd- 
ningen af Verbets genera i Sanskrit oplyst isaer ved Undersogelser om Sprog- 
_brugen i Chandogya-Upanishad, Thesis Copenhagen 1892, p. 44; 107 etc. 
arrived at the conclusion that the main function of the middle voice in the 
ancient Sanskrit prose was to indicate that the subject did not perform a process 
or that this performance was not emphasized; the so-called neutral function 
(Aste, Sete, iste ‘to be lord”’, svedate ‘‘to sweat” ; labhate ‘‘to succeed in” etc.) was 
in his opinion the most ‘original’ one. See p. 44: “den aktive Form betegner en 
-Virksomhed hos Subjektet, hvarved der altsaa saerlig laegges Vaegt paa selve 
_Handlingens Udforelse eller Foregaaen, medens den mediale Form, betegner, 
at Subjektet ikke er i Virksomhed ved det som foregaar, eller ogsaa at Hoved- 


veagten ikke laegges derpaa”’. 


THE PHONEME AND THE PHONEME VARIANT 


Summary 


The term phoneme is in the unique position of having been almost uni- 
versally accepted. So much the more deplorable is it that it should have 
proved so difficult to tie the notion it covers down to terms we really under- 
stand. For what is a phoneme? And what is the relation between a phoneme 
and its so-called variants? It is the principal object of this paper (a) to anchor 
the notion ‘phoneme’ to idioms which are less elusive than the ones to which 
it has been so far anchored, and (b) to keep the phoneme and its variants 
completely distinct, in theory and in practice. Secondarily, although in reverse 
order, I wish (a) to emphasize that a definition in terms of phonetic similarity 
is impossible (§§ 3-5) and (b) to call attention to the logical defects of the 
frequent ‘smallest number’ type of definition (§ 6). 


§ 1. Most of the definitions that have been given of “‘a phoneme” | 
belong to one of the types exemplified by the following definitions: 

1. A family of sounds consisting of an important sound of the 
language (i.e., the most frequently used member of that family) 
together with other related sounds which take its place in par- 
ticular sound-sequences 1). 

2. A class of phonetically similar sounds, contrasting and mutually 
exclusive with all similar classes 2). 

3. (L’inventaire des phonémes peut étre défini comme) le nombre 
le plus restreint d’éléments les plus petits dont l’interchangement 
peut causer un changement du contenu 8). 

4. Eine phonologische Einheit, die sich vom Standpunkt der be- 
treffenden Sprache nicht in noch kiirzere aufeinanderfolgende 
phonologische Einheiten zerlegen lassen 4). 

(1) is a purely non-linguistic definition (it is purely phonetic): no 
use is made of the notion of (non-)distinctive with regard to meaning. 
(2) is not a purely linguistic definition — it is partly phonetic: use is 
made of the notion of phonetic similarity. (3) and (4) are purely 


1) Jones, English Phonetics, p. 48. 

?) Bloch and Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, p. 40. 

3) Togeby, Structure immanente de la langue frangaise, p. 66. 
4) Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, TCLP, 7, p. 34. 
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linguistic definitions: use is made of the notion of (non-)distinctive 
with regard to meaning and no use is made of the notion of phonetic 
similarity. 


§ 2. I shall now analyse (1), (2), (3), and (4). I shall analyse them to 
the letter. It often happens that a strictly formal analysis of a statement 
S leads to a result which is contrary to the intentions of the author 
of S. The implication is sometimes this: The fundamental notions of 
the science to which S belongs are in need of clarification. 


§ 3. Re (1). Let “‘k’”’ be a phoneme. In (1) “the most frequently 
used member of that family’ is operated with. What might be called 
the standard member of the family must be what is thought of, in 
this case the standard k. There is no standard k: there are no two 
k’s which are identical in every respect — any k is a hic-et-nunc phe- 
nomenon. Thus there is no member of the family of k’s which is 
most frequently used. (Any (tolerably adequate) meaning assignable 
to “the standard ” will turn the standard k into a family of sounds). 
This turns (1) into ) 
la. A family of related sounds which can take each other's places 

in particular sound-sequences. 

“Related” in (1), and in (la), means “phonetically related”’, i.e., 
“sound-related”’. 

There are no two sounds which are identical in every respect. And 
there are no two sounds which are different in every respect. That 
is, there are no two sounds which are not identical in some respect 
and there are no two sounds which are not different in some respect: 
t (this ¢) and k (this k) are identical in the respect R, and they are 
different in the respect Re; ¢ (the ¢ spoken at time 7) and ¢ (the ¢ 
spoken at time T2) are identical in the respect R3 and they are different 
in the respect Ra; etc. °) 

Since all sounds are phonetically related, it follows that the 
statement “‘the sounds x and y are related, ie., phonetically re- 
lated” is an empty statement (from a strictly scientific as opposed 
to a mere pedagogic point of view). The statement is informative 


5) But of course: two different ?’s are more closely related than a ¢ and a k, 
i.e., the number of respects in which two different ?’s are identical is larger than 
the number of respects in which a ¢ and a # are identical. 
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only in case “in respect of (such and such phonetic properties)” is 
added. (But note this: In the definiens of ‘“‘a phoneme” we cannot 
insert “‘in respect of (such and such phonetic properties)’; for if 
we do, we shall not arrive at a definition of ‘‘a phoneme’’; we shall, 
at best, arrive at a definition of a particular phoneme or a particular 
class of phonemes). 

We therefore delete “related” in (la). (It is non-informative). This 
turns (la) into 
lb. A family of sounds which can take each other’s places in par- 

ticular sound-sequences. 

There are, in principle, infinitely many - and, in practice, ex- 
cessively many — families (classes) of sounds which can take each 
other’s places in particular sound-sequences: the class of what we 
call k’s — and the class of what we call 6’s, etc. — can, in principle, be 
divided into infinitely many sound-classes, each of which is constitu- 
ted by an infinite number of sounds which can take each other’s 
places in particular sound-sequences. 

Therefore, the number of phonemes yielded by (1) and similar 
definitions is infinite, in principle. 


§ 4. Re (2). We delete “phonetically similar” in ‘‘phonetically simi- 
lar sounds’’, for the reasons given above. This turns (2) into 
2a. A class of sounds, contrasting and mutually exclusive with all 

similar classes. 

“Similar’’ in (2a) refers to ‘“‘a class of sounds’. (“Similar” in 
“similar classes’’ in (2) refers to ‘‘a class of phonetically similar 
sounds’’). (2a) is thus the equivalent of 
2b. A class of sounds, contrasting and mutually exclusive with all 

[other] classes of sounds. 

Like (2) and (2a), (2b) sounds strange, but it seems to lend itself — 
to this interpretation: ““A phoneme has been established’ is the 
defined equivalent of “there has been established a class of sounds 
of which (class) it can be predicated that there can be established 
no class of sounds with which it is not contrasting and mutually 
exclusive’ 8), 

6) Similarly for (2): “A phoneme has been established”’ is the defined equiva- 
lent of ‘‘there has been established a class of phonetically similar sounds of 
which (class) it can be predicated that there can be established no class of 


phonetically similar sounds with which it is not contrasting and mutually 
exclusive’. 
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(2b), I believe, may be said to be a purely linguistic definition. 
As such it has its defects. They will be dealt with later, in connexion 
with my analysis of (4). 


§5. This, then, is what I want to emphasize in connexion with 
(1) and (2): 

1. Since (a) the phrase ‘“‘a class of phonetically similar sounds”’ is 
an empty phrase (in this sense: it is, properly speaking, not more 
informative than the phrase ‘‘a class of sounds’’), and since (b) we 
cannot insert “‘in respect of (such and such phonetic properties)’’ in 
the definiens of ‘‘a phoneme’, and since (c) the number of classes 
of sounds, considered from a purely phonetic point of view, is infinite 
(in principle) — the following has been proved: 

A purely phonetic definition of ‘a phoneme’ — a definition of 
‘a phoneme” in terms of phonetic similarity — is impossible if we 
want the number of phonemes in a language L to be finite (which 
we do). 

2. A definition of “‘a phoneme”’ which, like (2), is partly phonetic 
is empty as far as its phonetic aspects are concerned. 


§ 6. Re (3). (3) is a definition of “the inventory of phonemes’, 
but the author of (3) also refers to it as a definition of “a phoneme”’ 
— and rightly so: a definition of “the inventory of phonemes’’ is, of 
necessity, also a definition of ‘‘a phoneme’. In explicit form the 
definition is, in this case, this: 
3a. Un des éléments du nombre le plus restreint d’éléments les plus 

petits dont l’interchangement peut causer un changement du 
contenu. 

Suppose the number of the smallest entities which, substituted 
for each other, can bring about a change of content is 25. These 
25 entities, then, are phonemes if, and only if, they constitute the 
smallest number. Suppose we ask this question: Do the 25 entities 
constitute the smallest number? The question, it appears to me, is 
not meaningful: it would be impossible to answer “yes” or “no”. 
If the number of the smallest entities which, substituted for each 
other, can bring about a change of content is 25, then the number 
is 25. 25 is not the smallest number; nor is it the largest number ; 
it is the number. Suppose we formulate our question in this way: 
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Could the number not be smaller? The only answer we can give is 
this: It could, in a sense, but then we must redefine. Suppose the 
number of entities covered by our new definition is 20. 20 is less 
than 25, and of the numbers 20 and 25 the number 20 is the smallest. 
But note this: in order to get the number 20 we must redefine. If 
the number 25 is the number of the smallest entities which, substi- 
tuted for each other, can bring about a change of content, then the 
number 20 is not the number of the smallest entities which, substi- 
tuted for each other, can bring about a change of content, for that 
number is 25. In order to get a number to compare with, we must 
“leave” the definition. And if we “leave’’ the definition, we get other 
entities, i.e., entities of another kind (having other properties), than 
the entities spoken of in the (original) definition. 

Therefore, (3) appears to be empty: it yields no phonemes, for 
we can never get a smaller or smallest number of the entities spoken 
of in (3). Generally: The number of phonemes in a language L de- 
pends on the definition of ‘“a phoneme’. When we define “‘a phoneme”, ” 
we cannot, in the definition, refer to the number of entities to be 
covered by the definition. (This, by the way, applies to any defi- 
nition of any sign). It is, of course, important, from the point of view 
of descriptional simplicity, that the number of entities covered by 
the definition of ‘“‘a phoneme”’ is not larger than necessary, relative 
to adequacy. But considerations of simplicity, and adequacy, precede 
the construction of definitions. Once we have defined, and arranged 
the definition in accordance with the requirements of simplicity and 
adequacy, the definition is the sovereign ruler. 

As regards (3) — which exemplifies a type of definition which is 
not infrequent — the implication is this: We must delete ‘‘éléments 
du nombre le plus restreint de’’ in (3a), which makes (3) the equivalent — 
of (4), for all practical purposes. But what about (4) ? 


§ 7. Re (4). There appear to be entities which are ‘‘phonologische 
Einheiten die sich nicht in noch kiirzere phonologische Einheiten 
zerlegen lassen’’; and the number of these entities, in a language L, 
appears to be finite. Let us, however, go more closely into the matter. 

To say that an entity x is a phonological entity is to say that x 
is meaning-distinctive. A phoneme is thus a meaning-distinctive 
entity. But not all meaning-distinctive entities are phonemes. Only 
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the smallest meaning-distinctive entities are phonemes. And only 
the smallest meaning-distinctive entities which can occur alone: the 
smallest meaning-distinctive entities which cannot be divided into 
“aufeinanderfolgende phonologische Einheiten’’. (We really ought to 
add “‘die isoliert auftreten konnen” — for this is what Trubetzkoy 
means (see op. cit., p. 33) — which would render “‘aufeinanderfolgende”’ 
superfluous) *). Hence a language has as many phonemes as it has 
meaning-distinctive minimum entities which can occur alone. Thus 
there is in English a phoneme “‘d” and a phoneme “‘?’, because a d, 
when substituted for a ¢, can bring about a change in meaning (and 
because a d and a ¢ cannot be divided into entities which can occur 
alone). The separate d’s — d, d, d, d, ... — are not phonemes: one d 
substituted for another d cannot bring about a change in meaning. 
The separate d’s are called the variants of the phoneme “d”, or they 
are called allophones (the term preferred by American linguists). The 
variants of a phoneme P are all the different speech-sounds which 
“realize” P 8). The variants of P, which are not mutually distinctive, 
are distinctive relative to the variants of other phonemes. The indi- 
vidual d is, or may be, distinctive relative to the individual ¢, but 
the individual d is not a phoneme in that it is not distinctive relative 
to the other d’s. It is the class of d’s which is a phoneme. A phoneme 
is said to be a class of speech-sounds. (Cf. definitions 1 and 2 above). 
A phoneme P is the class constituted by the entities which are called 
the variants of P. However, the author of (4), and others, would 
probably not say that a phoneme is a class of speech-sounds. He would 
say that a phoneme is the common denominator (or the like) of (the 
members of) a class of speech-sounds. The phoneme “‘d”, for instance, 
is the common denominator of all d’s, in this sense: it is the sum of 
the phonologically relevant properties of d’s (or of d-sound-images 
or (perhaps) of the d-sound-image), that sum being looked upon as a 
sort of ideal d 9). 

Phonemes are thus said to be (a) classes of speech-sounds, or they 


7) In English, for instance, a b can be divided into meaning-distinctive 
elements — labial element, etc. — but the resultant elements never occur alone. 

8) «Alle diese verschiedenen Sprachlaute, die dasselbe Phonem realisieren, 
bezeichnen wir als Varianten ... des betreffenden Phonems” (Trubetzkoy, 
op. cit., p. 36). 

9) See Trubetzkoy, op. cit., pp. 35 £ 
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are said to be (b) common denominators (in the above sense) of 
classes of speech-sounds (or of classes of images of speech-sounds). 
That is, the entities that are supposed to be covered by the defi- 
nitions of ‘‘a phoneme”, and which the definitions of ‘‘a phoneme” 
are meant to cover ((1), (2), (3) as well as (4)), are said to be classes 
or common denominators of classes. 

1. By “‘a class of x’s” is normally understood ‘‘a group of x’s’’ or 
“a collection of x’s’. The phoneme ‘‘k’’ is thus identical with the 
collection constituted by the k-sounds, i.e, byk+k+hk+h+.... 
The series of k’s is an infinite series. Consequently, the entity with 
which the phoneme ‘“‘k’’ is identical is constituted by an infinite 
number of k’s. 

2. What is a common denominator (in the sense used here)? It 
is an abstract (ideal) sound. It is a Platonic entity which is “‘realized”’ 
by the empirical variants, but imperfectly, for besides the phono- 
logically relevant properties the variants contain, of necessity, linguisti- 
cally superfluous properties: ‘““Jeder von den konkreten im Sprech- ~ 
akt erzeugten und wahrgenommenen Lauten enthalt ausser den pho- 
nologisch relevanten noch viele andere, phonologisch irrelevante 
Eigenschaften. Daher kann keiner von diesen Lauten kurzweg als 
Phonem betrachtet werden. Sofern aber ein solcher Laut unter ande- 
rem auch die phonologisch relevanten Eigenschaften eines bestimm- 
ten Phonems enthalt, darf er als Realisation dieses Phonems be- 
trachtet werden. Die Phoneme werden durch Sprachlaute . . . realisiert, 
aus denen jeder Sprechakt besteht. Diese Sprachlaute sind niemals die 
Phoneme selbst, weil ja ein Phonem keine phonologisch irrelevanten 
Ziige enthalten darf, was fiir einen tatsachlich erzeugten Sprachlaut 
unvermeidlich ist. Vielmehr sind die konkreten Schialle, die beim 
Sprechen erténen, nur materielle Symbole der Phoneme”’ 1°). (In the 
terms of a phonologist, the essentials of Plato’s theory of Ideas could © 
not have been expressed with greater accuracy). 

Let us ask this question: Are the entities which are called phonemes 
— (common denominators of) classes of speech-sounds — phonemes in 
virtue of (4) and similar definitions, including (3) if “éléments du 
nombre le plus restreint de” is deleted? That is, are they covered 
by (4) and similar definitions ? 


10) Trubetzkoy, op. cit., pp. 35 f. 
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1. An entity x is a phoneme in virtue of (4) only in case x is meaning- 
distinctive, i.e., only in case x, when substituted for an entity y in a 
sign S, can bring about a change in the meaning of S. It is quite 
clear that the entities which are called phonemes are not phonemes 
in virtue of (4): the entities which are called phonemes cannot be 
substituted for any entity in any sign. For } in “bet’’ (“bat’’) we 
cannot substitute the class of k’s and get “ket”’ (‘‘cat’’), for the class 
of k’s is constituted by an infinite number of k’s 14). Nor can we, 
for 6 in “bet’’, substitute the common denominator of the class of 
k’s, for the common denominator is an abstract, non-empirical entity ; 
we can only substitute the entities which “‘realize’’ the common 
denominator. 

Generally: The predicate meaning-distinctive (by substitution) — to 
be meaning-distinctive is, necessarily, to be meaning-distinctive by 
substitution — does not appear to be meaningfully attributable to 
the entities which are called phonemes. 

(It is conceivable that the reader will say that it is a matter of 
course that the entities which we substitute and replace are not the 
phonemes themselves, but the entities by which the phonemes are 
“realized”. But if it be said that a statement to this effect is a 
statement whose truth is obvious, then to predicate of phonemes, 
definitionally or otherwise, that they are (the minimum) meaning- 
distinctive entities (which can occur alone), entities “dont Vinter- 
changement peut causer un changement du contenu”, is to predi- 
cate of phonemes something whose falsehood is equally obvious). 
These remarks also apply, mutatis mutandis, to what is said below 
under (2). 

2. An entity x is a phoneme in virtue of (4) only in case it cannot 
be divided into smaller phonological entities which can occur alone. 
(On the other hand, if « is a phoneme, then x can appear from a 
division of phonological entities (of larger extension than x) into 
smaller phonological entities which can occur alone). It seems to me 
that the predicate can (cannot) be divided (can (cannot) appear from a 
division) is not meaningfully attributable to classes in the sense of 
“divide” that is relevant in this connexion, i.e., in the “consecutive” 
sense of “divide”, the sense in which we use “divide’’ when we say 


11) We can substitute a finite number of k’s, but the result of the substi- 
tution will be a non-sign, e.g. “kkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkkket”’. 
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that (the sequence) pa can be divided into the (consecutive) elements 
p and a. To predicate of a class that it can (cannot) be divided (can 
(cannot) appear from a division) appears to be meaningful only if 
“divide” is taken in the non-‘‘consecutive’’ sense, the sense in which 
we use “divide” when we say that adverbs can be divided into adverbs 
of degree, adverbs of manner, etc. Of common denominators the 
following seems to be true: it is not meaningful to predicate of a 
common denominator — an abstract, non-empirical entity — that it 
can (cannot) be divided (can (cannot) appear from a division), no 
matter whether ‘‘divide”’ is taken in the ‘consecutive’ or in the 
non-‘‘consecutive’’ sense. The predicate can (cannot) be divided (can 
(cannot) appear from a division) is meaningfully attributable only to 
the entities which ‘‘realize’’ the common denominators (and only in 
the ‘‘consecutive”’ sense of ‘“‘divide’’). 

Generally: The predicate can (cannot) be divided (can (cannot) 
appear from a division) in the “‘consecutive’’ (the relevant) sense of 
“divide” does not appear to be meaningfully attributable to the- 
entities which are called phonemes. 

We can now answer our question. The answer is this: 

The entities which are called phonemes — the entities which (4) 
and similar definitions are meant to cover — are not covered by (4) 
and similar definitions. (As a matter of fact, there are no definitions 
of ‘‘a phoneme’, to my knowledge, which cover the entities they are 
meant to cover). 

What entities is it that are covered by (4) and similar definitions? 
It is the entities that are called phoneme variants. It is the variants 
that have the properties which are attributed to phonemes, viz. the 
property of being meaning-distinctive and the property of being 
indivisible into meaning-distinctive entities that can occur alone. — 
And all variants have these properties. As regards the property of 
being meaning-distinctive the following holds: In a language L any 
variant x is meaning-distinctive, but it is not meaning-distinctive - 
relative to all L-variants (all L-sounds). In English 6 (the 6 spoken 
at time 7}) is meaning-distinctive relative to all d’s, for instance, 
but it is not meaning-distinctive relative to } (the b spoken at time 
T2) or to any other b. The implications are these: In virtue of (4) 
and similar definitions the entities that are called variants are 
phonemes relative to certain entities. At the same time they are non- 
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phonemes relative to certain other entities. Since the number of 
variants is infinite, (4) yields infinitely many (relative) phonemes. 
We conclude: 

1. The entities which are called phonemes are not phonemes in 
virtue of (4) and similar definitions. 

2. The entities which are called phoneme variants are (relative) 
phonemes in virtue of (4) and similar definitions. 

3. (4) and similar definitions yield an infinite number of (relative) 
phonemes. 

What does it all amount to? Could we not simply say that phonemes 
are (common denominators of) classes whose members have the proper- 
ties attributed to phonemes? (The property operated with in defi- 
nition 1 is, as a matter of fact, attributed to the members of the 
“family’’). Although the properties attributed to phonemes must 
indeed be attributed to class-members, to phoneme variants, that 
would be to oversimplify matters. For one thing, in what terms could 
we describe the relation between a phoneme variant x and the 
phoneme P of which x is a variant? We could (and would have to) 
say (a) that the relation between x and P is identical with the relation 
holding between a member of a class C and C itself. But what relation 
is that (on the current view of classes)? Is it the purely numerical 
relation of being one of (the infinitely many entities constituting C) 
or one out of (the collection C constituted by infinitely many entities) ? 
Few linguists, I believe, would find this numerical interpretation 
adequate: it would, among other things, make x a constituent ot 
P, i.e., a phoneme variant would be a component part of a phoneme. 
Or we could (and would have to) say (b) that the relation between x 
and P is identical with the relation holding between a “‘Tealizer’’ 
and that which is “‘realized’’. But what relation is that? What is it 
that is “‘realized’”’? It appears to me that phonematicians have shown 
themselves at a loss to tie the relation between x and P down to 
terms we really understand, which is to say that they appear to have 
shown themselves at a loss to tie the notion “‘phoneme’’ down to 
terms we really understand. 


§ 8. What is a phoneme and what is a phoneme variant ? How much 
do we know? We know what entities the entities which are called 
phoneme variants are. They are the entities which are covered by 
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(4) and similar definitions. We know that the number of phoneme 
variants is infinite. We know, moreover, that the phoneme variants 
are grouped into what are called classes: the class of b’s, the class of 
k’s, etc. And we know that these classes, or what are called the 
common denominators of (the members of) these classes, are called 
phonemes. 

A definition of ‘‘a phoneme’”’ must satisfy the following conditions: 

a. It must not cover an infinite number of entities. It must, on the 
other hand, cover some entities 12). 

b. The entities it covers must not be the entities which are called 
phoneme variants. (This, as a matter of fact, follows from (a)). 

c. The entities it covers must “correspond to”’ the entities which 
are called phonemes. 

A definition of ‘‘a phoneme’ which does not satisfy these conditions 
could hardly be called adequate. 

Re (c). According to the ordinary use of the notion “‘class”’ classes 
are identical with their members put together. (Or they are abstract ~ 
non-empirical entities, in effect: common denominators). Hence it 
follows that there is no class if there are no members. (It is therefor 
a mere fagon de parler to speak of null classes or empty classes — for 
what is it that is empty? Consequently, if we want to operate with 
null classes in a meaningful manner, the notion ‘“‘class’’ must be 
reinterpreted. The reinterpretation given below is adequate. It should 
be noted that it is generally impossible to set up a coherent and 
logically exhaustive classificatory system unless we operate with null 
classes; that is, the notion “null class’ is indispensable). And it 
follows that classes are infinite entities if there are infinitely many 
members (as in the case of the class of k’s, the class of b’s, etc.). But 
what is an infinite entity? It is meaningful to say that the number 
of entities of such and such a kind is infinite; and it is meaningful 
to say that an entity x has the relation R to infinitely many entities; 
etc. But it is hardly meaningful to say that x, a given entity, zs 
infinite. What could it mean? If, therefore, phonemes are to be 
classes — and if, moreover (and this is important), phoneme variants © 
are not to be component parts of phonemes (construed as classes), 
see §7 — we must turn classes into entities which are not identical 


12) The reader will have remembered that (3) and similar definitions cover 
no entities, as they stand. 
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with their members. Common denominators (in the sense used here) 
are Platonic entities (abstract sounds). It is best not to operate with 
such entities. But there can be no objection to operating with common 
denominators if they can be turned into empirical entities, including 
entities that can be established by logical inference from empirical 
data — from observable facts. Therefore, if phonemes are to be common 
denominators, we must turn common denominators into empirical 
entities. 

Condition (c) thus implies this: The entities covered by the defi- 
nition must “‘correspond to” the entities which are called phonemes, 
but they must be “finite” 18) and empirical. 


§ 9. What is a phoneme? A phoneme is a (linguistic) sign. Gener- 
ally: a class is a sign. Let me be understood correctly: When I say 
that a phoneme is a sign, “‘a sign” is to be taken in exactly the same 
sense as the one in which it is taken when we say that ‘‘a horse’, for 
instance, is a sign. How can a phoneme be a sign? And how can a 
class be a sign? What is a sign? 


§ 10. A sign consists of a designator — a “‘signifiant’’, in the Saus- 
surean sense — and a designatum or meaning — a “‘signifié’”’, in the 
Saussurean sense. Thus, the sign “‘a mouse’”’ consists of the designator 
@ maus, that sound sequence (or its graphic equivalent), and what 
is designated by that sound sequence, i.e., the meaning correlated 
with it 14). 

Let us call the extra-linguistic entities we refer to by means of 
signs the denotata of signs. The denotata of ‘‘a mouse” are the well- 
known entities of flesh and blood which will play when the cat’s 
away. “A mouse’”’ denotes these entities. A sign, the combination of a 
designator and a designatum (meaning), is thus a denotator. More 
correctly: a sign is a potential denotator, for not all signs denote 
— “a centaur’, for instance, does not denote, but there is nothing 


13) I enclose ‘‘finite’ in quotation marks: if it is not meaningful to speak 
of infinite entities, it is not meaningful to speak of finite entities either, unless 
“ is a finite entity’ is regarded as a tautological statement. 

14) The meaning of a sign can only be described in terms of identity of 
meaning: ‘‘a mother’? means (the same as) ‘‘a female parent”. See my book 
Word-classes in modern English (Copenhagen 1958), §§ 15 f. and § 23. 
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linguistic to prevent it from denoting; it merely happens to be a 
fact of zoology that there are no centaurs }°). 

(Denotata and meanings are often confused. The necessity of 
distinguishing between denotata and meanings is proved — if proof 
be necessary — by the simple fact that there are signs which denote 
(e.g. “‘a mouse’’) and signs, in principle infinitely many signs, which 
do not denote (e.g. ‘“‘a centaur’, “a unicorn”, “a man with fifteen 
noses” and “‘a mouse with false teeth’’). If the meaning of a sign S 
was identical with the denotata of S, the sign ‘“‘a centaur’, for instance, 
would thus have no meaning — which it has, for the simple reason 
that we understand the sentence ‘‘there are no centaurs’” and its 
equivalent ““‘a centaur’ does not denote’. For further comment, 
see footnote 18). 


§ 11. To be a member of a class is to be a denotatum of a sign. 
Any horse is a member of (what is called) the class of horses. Any 
horse is a denotatum of the sign “‘a horse’ 16). The class is identical - 
with the sign. The members of the class are identical with the denotata 
of the sign. The notion “‘class’”’ is no longer wrapped in mystery. The 
class and its members are now kept completely distinct. And now we 
can speak meaningfully of null classes or empty classes. A null class 
is a sign which does not denote. “‘A Latin article’ (the class of articles 
in Latin) and “a centaur’, for instance, are null classes: they have 
no denotata. And we can speak meaningfully of finite and infinite 
classes. A finite class is a sign which denotes a finite number of 
entities. An infinite class is a sign which denotes an infinite number 
of entities. ““A mouse”’ is an infinite class, in principle: it denotes an 
infinite number of entities, in principle 17). But the class as such, i.e., 


15) For a distinction between autocategorematic and syncategorematic 
denotators, see Word-classes in modern English, § 5.2. 

16) Any horse is a member of (what is called) the class of horses, and no 
entity which is not a horse is a member of (what is called) the class of horses. 
Any horse is a denotatum of the sign “‘a horse’, and no entity which is not a 
horse is a denotatum of the sign ‘‘a horse’. Therefore, the statements ‘‘x is a 
member of (what is called) the class of horses’”’ and “‘x is a denotatum of the 
sign “‘a horse’’’’ are pragmatically equivalent statements. 

1”) By “in principle’ I mean this: there is no restriction on the number of 
entities to which the sign may apply. In contrast to ‘“‘a mouse’’, “‘the mice’’, 
for instance, is a finite class (in principle and in practice): it denotes a finite 
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the sign, is not an “infinite” entity; what is inside the quotation 
marks in: “‘a mouse’, is a “‘finite’”’ entity; it is a designator (consisting 
of six letters) correlated with a meaning. 


§ 12. As remarked in § 8: there can be no objection to operating 
with common denominators provided they can be construed as 
empirical entities. Is it possible to construe common denominators 
as empirical entities? It is. Signs — or rather: their definienses, which, 
of course, are also signs — are common denominators. They are 
common denominators of their denotata. What the denotata of signs 
have in common are the properties expressed by (the definienses of) 
signs, and it is the fact that the denotata of signs have these properties 
in common which makes them members of the same classes, i.e., 
denotata of the same signs. Let us be precise: (The definiens of) a 
sign S — e.g. ““a mother’’, the definiens of which is “a female parent”’ 
— is a common denominator in this sense: it expresses the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the entities x and y to be members of 
the same class, i.e., denotata of the same sign, viz. S. There is no 
need of common denominators in any other sense. We have thus 
identified classes and common denominators, and we have turned 
common denominators into empirical entities, for signs are empirical 
entities: what is inside the quotation marks in: “a mother’, viz. a 
designator correlated with a meaning, is an empirical entity 1%). 


number of entities (in principle and in practice), viz. the finite number consti- 
tuted by the mice we have just been talking about. 

18) The meanings correlated with the directly observable designators are, 
it is true, not observable; but they are derivable from observable facts: they 
can be established by logical inference from observable facts. That this is so 
is easy to see: It is a fact that there is a difference between the sound sequences 
ho:s and, say, sa:h, a difference which we express by saying that ha:s is 
correlated with a meaning, in contrast to s9:h, and which could be expressed 
in terms of human behaviour. It is, moreover, a fact that what we call the 
meaning of a sign S cannot be identified with the designator of S. If it could, 
we would never have to explain meanings (i.e., we would never have to explain 
what such and such a word means): in demonstrating (i.e., uttering, etc.) 
designators, we would at the same time be demonstrating meanings. And 
finally, what we call the meanings of signs cannot be identified with the 
denotata of signs; for it is a fact that we understand sentences in which there 
occur signs which do not denote. Therefore, in order to account for the differ- 
ence between ho:s and so:h (and similar differences) on the one hand, and the 
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§ 13. Let us now return to the phoneme and the phoneme variant. 

To be a variant of, say, the phoneme “k’’ is to be a member of the 
class of k’s. To say that is now — on the new interpretation of the 
notions of ‘‘class’”’ and “‘class-member”’ — to say this: To be a variant 
of the phoneme “‘k’ is to be a denotatum of the sign ‘‘k’’ — or better: 
the sign “a kay’. Any k — better: any kay — is a member of (what is 
called) the class of k’s — better: the class of kays. Any kay is a deno- 
tatum of the sign “a kay’: k, k, k, k, ... (ad infinitum) are kays 
— they are denotata of ‘‘a kay’. The phoneme “‘k’’ 1s identical with 
the sign ‘“‘a kay’. And the sign ‘‘a kay”’ is identical with what is called 
the class of k’s (kays) and with what is called the common denomi- 
nator of k’s (kays). 

(The reason why I say “‘better’’ in “‘any k — better: any kay” is 
this: by writing “a kay’ we bring out more clearly the difference 
between the sounds k, k, k, k, ... and the name or sign — the phoneme, 
in fact — of these sounds, and we introduce an ordinary appellative). 

The notion “‘phoneme’”’ is no longer wrapped in mystery. Now the - 
difference between a phoneme and a phoneme variant can even be 
demonstrated, as it were, on paper: & is a variant; “a kay” is a 
phoneme. The relation between a variant x and that which x is a 
variant of, viz. a given phoneme, has, I believe, become quite clear. 
The relation between x and that which x is a variant of, viz. the 
phoneme “an x’’, is exactly the same as the relation between, say, 
Stalin and ‘“‘a Russian” (and, by the way, between “Stalin” and ‘“‘a 
proper name’’): x is a denotatum of ‘“‘an x’, and Stalin is (or was) 
a denotatum of ‘“‘a Russian” (and “Stalin” is a denotatum of “a 
proper name’’). A phoneme is a sign. A phoneme variant is a sign 
denotatum. 


§ 14. To say that a phoneme is a sign and that a phoneme variant 
is a sign denotatum is to say something fundamental, in the literal 
sense of the word, but it is of course not to have defined “‘a phoneme”, 
nor is it to have defined ‘“‘a phoneme variant’’: all phonemes are 


difference between ‘‘a mother” and “‘a centaur’’ (and similar differences) on 
the other, we are forced to introduce entities which are identical neither with 
designators nor with denotata. And these entities we call meanings. Meanings 
are thus introduced, out of logical necessity, to account for differences which 
cannot otherwise be accounted for. 
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signs and all phoneme variants are sign denotata, but not all signs 
are phonemes and not all sign denotata are phoneme variants. 

It is hardly possible to define “‘a phoneme” — as opposed to the 
separate phonemes — without reference to the properties of phoneme 
variants. But these properties must of course not be labelled proper- 
ties of phoneme variants. That would involve a circularity — if “a 
phoneme variant”’ is to be defined on the basis of ‘“‘a phoneme”’, which 
it is: it does not appear possible to define ‘‘a phoneme variant”’ 
independently of the definition of ‘a phoneme’. 

By “a designator entity’? we understand ‘‘a designator or a con- 
stituent part of a designator’’, a designator being any sound or sound 
sequence which is correlated with a meaning. By ‘‘a designator 
entity consisting of compresent designator entities’’ we understand 
“a designator entity which (in a language L) cannot be resolved into 
designator entities which can all of them occur in isolation (as recog- 
nized L-designator entities)’’. In English kays (k’s), ems (m’s), etc. 
are designator entities consisting of compresent designator entities. As 
a matter of fact, the designator entities into which a kay, for instance, 
can be resolved can none of them occur in isolation. Cf. footnote 7. 

Note that there are designator entities which, when substituted 
for each other in a sign S, never bring about a change in the meaning 
of S, no matter what sign S is, but which, when substituted for each 
other in S, turn S into a non-sign, no matter what sign S is. In 
English h’s and 7’s, for instance, appear to stand in this relation to 
each other: “‘nay’’ and “‘heh” (from “‘hey’), etc., are non-signs. 

Let us, tentatively, define ‘“‘a phoneme” in this way: 

“P is a phoneme” is the defined equivalent of “‘P is a sign (1) 
whose denotata are designator entities which consist of compresent 
designator entities, and (2) whose denotata, when substituted for 
each other in a sign S, cannot bring about a change in the meaning 
of S, no matter what sign S is, and (3) whose denotata, when substi- 
tuted for each other in a sign S, cannot turn S into a non-sign, no 
matter what sign S is’. 

- The definition of ‘‘a phoneme variant’, then, is this: 

“VY is a variant of the phoneme P”’ is the defined equivalent of 
“VY is a denotatum of the phoneme P”’. 

It is, however, easy to see that our definition of ‘‘a phoneme” 
does not satisfy condition (a) above (§ 8). In English ‘‘a kay” with 
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the definiens “a voiceless velar plosive consonant’’ is, I believe, 
generally considered a phoneme. However, if it is a phoneme ac- 
cording to the definition just given, the same is necessarily true of 
‘a kay” with the definiens ‘‘a voiceless mediovelar plosive consonant”’, 
“a kay’ with the definiens “‘a voiceless prevelar plosive consonant’, 
and ‘“‘a kay’ with the definiens “‘a voiceless postvelar plosive conso- 
nant’. There are many degrees of prevelarity, in principle even 
infinitely many; similarly with postvelarity. Therefore, our definition 
yields, in principle at least, infinitely many phonemes. 5 

The implication is this: It is not only impossible to define “a 
phoneme”’ without reference to the properties of phoneme variants. 
It is also impossible to define ‘“‘a phoneme” — as opposed to the 
separate phonemes — without introducing a variable for a variant. 

The definition of “a phoneme’’ is this: 

“P is a phoneme’”’ is the defined equivalent of “‘P is a sign which 
denotes (1) a designator entity D which consists of compresent 
designator entities, and (2) any designator entity whose interchange 
with D in a sign S cannot bring about a change in the meaning of S, no 
matter what sign S is, and (3) no designator entity whose interchange 
with D in a sign S can bring bring about a change in the meaning of S, 
no matter what sign S is, and (4) no designator entity whose inter- 
change with D in a sign S can turn S into a non-sign, no matter what 
sign S is’’. 

And the definition of ‘“‘a phoneme variant”’ is this: 

“V is a variant of the phoneme P”’ is the defined equivalent of 
“YV is a denotatum of the phoneme P”’. . 

Comments: 

1. Experimental phonetics has shown that substitution in a sign S 
of e.g. a final kay for an initial kay sometimes turns S into a non-sign.. 
Such facts must be taken care of in defining “‘a phoneme’’ if we do not 
want e.g. initial kays and final kays to be variants of two different 
phonemes: “‘an initial kay” and “‘a final kay” respectively. It is done 
by the introduction in the definiens of two or more variables connected 
by “‘or’’. Let us confine ourselves to a variable Dj for an initial variant 
and a variable Dg for a final variant. It is done, then, in this way: 
“P is a phoneme”’ is the defined equivalent of ‘‘P is a sign which de- 
notes (1) an initial designator entity D; and a final designator entity 
Dz consisting of compresent designator entities, and (2) any desig- 
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nator whose interchange with D; or Dgina sign S cannot bring about a 
change in the meaning of S, no matter what sign S is, and (3) no desig- 
nator entity whose interchange with D, or Dg in a sign S can bring 
about a change in the meaning of S, no matter what sign S is, and (4) 
no designator entity whose interchange with D, or Dg in a sign S 
can turn S into a non-sign, no matter what sign S is’’. 

2. The term “‘variant’’ has been retained in this article out of con- 
sideration for established usage. But I should like to point out that 
the “‘variation”’ associated with it belongs to a conception of the 
relation between phoneme variant and phoneme which is best for- 
gotten. A phoneme variant is not a variant of a phoneme any more 
than Churchill is a variant of ‘‘an Englishman’’. It is sometimes said 
that two variants of the same phoneme are two different specomens 
of the same phoneme. Again, a phoneme variant is a specimen of a 
phoneme no more than Churchill is a specimen of “‘an Englishman”. 
(A particular phoneme, e.g. “a kay’’, might be said to be a specimen 
of a phoneme). Such locutions — which are as objectionable as “‘a 
phoneme variant is a realization of a phoneme’ — reflect the fact that the 
phoneme and the phoneme variant have never been kept clearly 
distinct. Ultimately they reflect the fact that the notion “phoneme” 
has always been obscure. Two variants of the same phoneme are two 
different denotata of the same sign. Two kays are two different 
denotata of ‘‘a kay” just as Oxford and Cambridge are two different 
denotata of ‘‘a university town”. 


§ 15. Does our definition of “a phoneme’’ satisfy conditions (a), 
(b), and (c) (§ 8)? 

1. It is easy to see that it satisfies condition (a): It covers some 
entities — but it does not cover infinitely many entities, for if “a 
kay” with the definiens ‘‘a voiceless velar plosive consonant”’ is a 
phoneme, ‘‘a kay’ with the definiens “a voiceless prevelar plosive 
consonant” (etc.) cannot be a phoneme: all voiceless non-prevelar 
velar plosive consonants can, in that case, be interchanged, ina sign S, 
with a denotatum D of “‘a voiceless prevelar plosive consonant” 
without the interchange bringing about a change in the meaning 
of S, no matter what sign S is, etc. 

2. It is equally easy to see that it satisfies condition (b): phoneme 
variants are not signs, but sounds. 
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3. According to condition (c) the entities covered by a definition 
of ‘‘a phoneme” must “‘correspond to” the entities which are called 
phonemes, but they must be “finite” and empirical. Our definition 
satisfies (c): 

a. What is inside the quotation marks in: “a kay” (and in: “a 
voiceless velar plosive consonant’’), is a “‘finite’’ and empirical entity 
just as what is inside the quotation marks in: “‘a mother” (and in: 
“a female parent’’) is a “‘finite’’ and empirical entity. See §§ 11 f. 

b. The entities covered by our definition of “a phoneme”’ “‘corre- 
spond to” the entities that are called phonemes, viz. (common 
denominators of) classes of speech-sounds, in this adequate sense: 

a. The notion of class as used by me covers all that is covered by 
the ‘‘traditional’’ notion of class, and it does not cover more. But 
the notion of class as used by me does not suffer from the defects of 
the “‘traditional’”’ notion of class. See § 11 (and § 13). 

B. Just as (the definiens of) ‘‘a mother’ (‘‘a female parent’’) is a 
common denominator in the sense that it expresses the necessary and~ 
sufficient conditions for the entities x and y to be denotata of the 
same sign (members of the same class), viz. ‘“‘a mother’, so (the 
definiens of) ‘‘a kay’ (‘‘a voiceless velar plosive consonant’’) is a 
common denominator in the sense that it expresses the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the designator entities x and y to be 
denotata of the same sign (members of the same class, variants of 
the same phoneme), viz. “‘a kay’. Therefore, “‘a kay’’ (‘‘a voiceless 
velar plosive consonant”’) is the common denominator of all kays: 
it expresses the necessary and sufficient conditions for kays to be 
kays. As remarked in § 12: there is no need of common denominators 
in any other sense. 

Our definition of ‘‘a phoneme”’ is thus seen to satisfy conditions — 
(a), (b), and (c). 


§ 16. The ontology of phonemes has often been discussed. Some 
say they are Platonic entities (although these words are not used). 
Others say they are mental entities. Others again say they are physi- 
cal entities. And still others, e.g. Twaddell, hold the view that 
phonemes are merely abstractional fictitious entities with no ex- 
istence at all. This is a radical point of view indeed: to say that 
there is an entity x of which it is true that it is purely fictitious is 
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to say that there is no entity x. In The Phoneme Jones says that 
there are linguists whose conception of the ontology of phonemes may 
be termed functional or structural. I may be wrong, but it seems to 
me that the statement, ““Phonemes are functional (structural) enti- 
ties’, is entirely neutral as regards the ontology of phonemes, for 
it means, ‘“‘Phonemes can (should) be described in terms of functions’’. 
As to the ontology of that which can or should be so described, it 
says nothing. To be a structuralist is to be an advocate of a certain 
method of description. A structuralist is not a linguist who, qua 
structuralist, advocates a certain conception of the ontology of 
phonemes. Jones himself says that “‘it is incumbent on us to keep an 
open mind on all these matters, and to give special attention to the 
possibility that the phoneme may after all prove to have an “‘existence”’ 
of some kind’”’ 19). 

Since phonemes are signs, the question concerning the ontology of 
the phoneme, i.e., phonemes, simply does not exist as a separate 
question. It is a question concerning the ontology of signs in general. 
A sign consists of a designator and a meaning. Designators — speech- 
sounds (or graphs) — are directly observable entities. (On the subject 
of what “stuff’’ designators are made, I hold no opinion. I believe 
the physicist would say that designators are ultimately made up of 
protons, neutrons, and electrons). And meanings are entities which 
can be established by logical inference from observable facts (see 
footnote 18), which is to say that they exist in virtue of observable 
facts and the rules of logical inference — as logico-empirical entities. 
(On the subject of what “‘stuff’’ meanings are made, I hold no opinion. 
But their place of location must necessarily be the brain, which is 
to say that meanings are cerebral phenomena. Is there anything to 
prevent cerebral phenomena from being ultimately made up of 
protons, neutrons, and electrons? I do not know. And I do not think 
it is incumbent on the linguist, qua linguist, to keep an open mind on 
such matters. But I do think it is incumbent on him never to operate 
with entities which are not forced upon him by data (observable 
facts) and the rules of logical inference applied to data). 


§ 17. I have deplored the fact that phonematicians have not kept 


19) Op. cit., p. 217. 
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the phoneme and the phoneme variant sharply separated. Or rather: 
I have deplored the fact that, although they have no doubt intended 
to, they have, in practice, shown themselves at a loss to keep the 
phoneme and the phoneme variant sharply separated. Let me con- 
clude this article by deploring another fact. We are sometimes given 
to understand that phonematics (or phonemics) are disciplines which 
have little, or even nothing, to do with each other. Statements to 
that effect appear to me to be expressions of a gross misconception 
of the relation between phonetics and phonematics. The subject- 
matter of phonematics is speech-sounds, i.e., phonetic entities, just 
as the subject-matter of, say, botany is plants. Now it seems to me 
that the business, and the only business, of the phonematician is to 
classify speech-sounds — which he does by setting up an inventory 
of phonemes 2°) — just as the business of the student of systematic 
botany is to classify plants. Phonematics is classificatory phonetics 
just as systematic botany is classificatory botany. Speech-sounds 
(phoneme variants) and phonemes can and should be kept distinct. - 
Phonetics and phonematics should not, for they cannot 21), 
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20) Let me point out that phonemes — unlike ‘‘a phoneme”’ (the denotator of 
phonemes) ~ are definable in phonetic (articulatory or acoustic) terms. And 
let me point out that the denotata of phonemes are phonetic entities 
(speech-sounds) no matter whether phonemes are defined in phonetic or in 
relational (combinatory, distributional) terms. 

21) Except in the linguistically uninteresting sense that we can study speech- 
sounds without (a view to) classifying them. The reverse does not hold. 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


VAcLAV MacHeEK, Etymologicky slountk jazyka éeského a slo- 
venského. Verlag der tsechoslovakischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Prag, 1957. 627 Seiten. 

Vorliegendes ableitendes Wo6rterbuch westslavischer Idiome, des 
Tschechischen und des Slovakischen, stellt jedenfalls eine begriissens- 
werte Neuerscheinung dar. Es besitzt einen sprachwissenschaftlich 
gut geschulten Verfasser, vereinigt fiir die abgelaufene Forschungsara 
die darin geleisteten Beitrage, namentlich auf nationaler Grundlage, 
s. noch w.u., und zeichnet sich durch gute Kenntnis der Materie aus. 
Wohl sind die Literaturangaben sparlich, doch ist Vor- und Nachteil 
dabei gleichmassig aufgewogen. Einerseits ist es unleugbar misslich, 
unter Berufung auf einstmalige Annahmen alte Irrtiimer weiter- 
zuschleppen — und diesem weicht Machek aus, so z.B. S. 338 bei olSe 
,,Erle’’, andererseits ist es wieder misslich, Elementares tibergangen 
zu sehen, so etwa S. 585 bei zip ,,Reissverschluss’’, denn das = Mr. 
Zip’s fastening. In diesem auf gut Gliick herausgegriffenen Beispiel 
liegt zugleich ein gewisser, vom Verfasser sicher nicht beabsichtigter 
Undank beschlossen, denn jener Erfinder hat entschieden eine ganz 
neue Epoche in der menschlichen Bekleidung begriindet, die bisherige 
Periode des mongolischen Knopfes abgelést — einstmals musste sie 
dem byzantinischen Barbaren auf dem Kaiserthron, der seine Hiillen 
miihselig mit Fibeln zusammennestelte, erst in einem gespendeten 
Jagdrock drastisch vor Augen gefiihrt werden. Wenn dagegen S. 595 
bei Ziletka ,,Stahlklinge fiir Rasiergerat’’ der Hersteller erwahnt wird, 
bleibt, was weiterreichende Bedeutung betrifft, der gewaltige Abstand 
zu erwagen. Offenkundigermassen liegt das aber an der Unzulanglich- 
keit verfiigbarer Literatur bei Abfassung des Werkes und kann also 
nicht Verschulden seines Verfassers sein. 

Was Macheks Buch dusserlich so recht als Fortsetzung oder Umar- 
beitung des friiheren, von Holub-Kopetny, erscheinen asst, ist zusam- 
menhangloses Anfiihren des Sprachguts zumeist in mechanischer 
alphabetischer Anordnung, d.h. das einzelne Sprachdenkmal wird nicht 
im Zusammenhang z.B. normaler sprachlicher Ausserung des Satzes, 
des Zitats, gebracht wie etwa bei Grimm oder in gleichem Lande bei 
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Jungmann, und das kann entschieden nicht der ideale Zustand sein, 
Veranschaulicht sei das z.B. an dem einen Beispiel Selma S. 496, dessen 
Bedeutung die der deutschen Quelle ist, aber eigenstandig hervor- 
gebracht auch ,,Raubtier’’; nun kann die eigentiimlicherweise auf 
westsl. Boden entwickelte letztere Sinnesverschiebung nur aus der 
urspriinglichen Geltung fiir einen Frevler, Rechtsbrecher verstanden 
werden und folglich ergibt sich Anfithrung gemass des Volksliedes 
»j4 nejsem Zddny Selma, ja jsem vddné matky syn” mit der eindeutigen 
Festlegung des Sinns - den Tatbestand des Feldfrevels enthiillt die 
dortige Angabe ,,koné v xité’. Indem einschrankend angemerkt wer- 
den soll, dass M. immerhin Phraseologisches nach Kraften beriick- 
sichtigt, vgl. u.a. S. 442 s.v. sekyra, erhebt sich im besprochenen Falle 
die Frage nach der Ursache zu solch einer Umkehr ins Sympathische 
als ,,frohlauniger Mensch’”’ (wie im Deutschen), und offenkundig wer- 
den wir zu grésseren Zusammenhangen gefiihrt. Hier wird jede Eror- 
terung nun sehr lehrreich, sie fiihrt auf Soziologisches, namlich Par- 
teinahme der breiten Volksschichten, ihr innerliches Fraternisieren mit - 
dem Ankampfen wider die gesellschaftliche Ordnung auf feudaler 
Grundlage. Daher riihrt denn auch mit komplettem Gegensinn die 
sympathisch aufgefasste Reihe Held, Recke, Spitzbub usw., eindeutiger- 
massen Zeugnisse des Gegensatzes einzelner Gesellschaftsklassen. In 
diesem Zusammenhang ware auf germ. Boden zu erinnern an die anord. 
sogur mit ihrem liebevollen Gedenken so manchen ,,Waldgangers”’. Nur 
bei breitem Anfiihren im Kontext bieten sich aber solche Erklarungen. 
In folge dessen sind die Bedeutungsangaben und die Ubergange nicht 
nach allen Seiten ersch6pfend. Das fiihrt zuweilen in die Irre. Bei amba- 
Zura ,,frohe Laune, Lust zu etwas’, S. 17, hatte namlich ,,Mundstiick”’ 
als Spielmannsausdruck jede fehlgehende Deutung verhindert, denn 
es liegt frz. embouchure dss. vor, u. zw. genauer gesagt, dessen wallo-_ 
nische Lautung. Darauf fiihrt auch noch balown, neben baltk (fehlt bei 
Machek), es ist allerdings mehr schelmensprachlich, und mit der 
Bedeutung ,,Dummkopf’’, besser ; ”Klachel, Bauernliimmel”’ in der 
Umgangssprache gebrauchlich. Die Anschauung der Wallonen (auch 
in deutschen Sondersprachen) ergab also ,,martialischer, ungeschlach- 
ter Mensch’’. Die kaiserlichen Niederlande werden aber schliesslich 
auch durch fdr ,,Vorspiegelung, unechte Ware’’ aus wallonisch foire 
»Markt”, demnach ,,*Jahrmarkttand, Schundware’’ in Erinnerung 
gebracht mit gleicher wallonischer Lautgebung wie in nhd. Franzose, 
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Lawohr u. 4. Machek erwahnt S. 111 die (von Rippl) versuchte Ab- 
leitung aus nhd. vor, aber das ist (wie so ziemlich alles bei diesem ver- 
unglickten Autor) ganz untauglich, weil dem rein schriftsprachlichen 
vor in den lebenden Mundarten des deutschbéhmischen Raumes 
einzig und allein /#rv entsprach. Ebenso kénnte bei forman ,,Fuhrmann”’ 
voorman massgebend sein, jedoch Vorkommen schon im Alté. muss 
zur Vorsicht mahnen. Auch haban ,,Deutscher’’ diirfte diesem Kreise 
zauzuordnen sein, jedoch anders als der Verf. S. 118 vorschlagt, es 
handelt sich namlich um die einstigen Gemeinhaben, d.h. kommunis- 
tischen Parteiganger Jans von Leiden, die Wiedertaufer, denen die 
hussitischen Lander und Geschlechter bereitwillig Schutz und Zuflucht 
gewahrten, so in Nikolsburg die Zerotine u.a., dafiir waren Loserths 
Schriften zu nutzen. Aus diesem Grunde kann also fldma ,,Bummler’’, 
S. 110, nicht nach flémovati ,,umherschweifen, unstat sein, bummeln”’ 
postverbal geschaffen worden sein, sondern ist Nebenstiick zu fla- 
mendy. Eine zeitlich so ziemlich anschliessende Kulturschichte ist 
die kolumbianische mit ihrem sprachlichen Paradestiick in alb. 
kollombog ,,Mais’’, daran sind zu reihen die europdischen Bezeichnun- 
gen fiir Chinin (fehlt), Everpflanze (fehlt), Kakao (fehlt), Kartoffel 
(S. 40), Kautschuk (fehlt), Mais (S. 246), Meerschweinchen (S. 305), 
Schokolade (S. 76), Tabak (S. 520), Tomate (S. 413), Truthahn (S. 236) 
usw. usw., wie man sieht, erscheint die Barockepoche bedauerlicher- 
weise stiefmiitterlich behandelt. Das geht auch aus Beispielen wie 
haraburda, chasa, patmaék, pamuk, viell. rtut’, surmau.a. hervor, wort- 
ber noch weiter! Verweilen wir aber bei den zu kurz geratenen Be- 
deutungsangaben! Unausgeschépfte Begriffsbestimmung zeigt u.a. 
auch S. 215 kolouch ,,Hirschkalb’’, es bedeutet dazu ,,Klachel, Lackel” 
und ist méglicherweise fiir nhd. Klachel Quelle. Das Element ist als 
skyth. Sprachriickstand von Gewicht fiir das Ursl. und dessen Ethno- 
genese (Macheks Versuch rechnet mit Verstiimmelung, Haplologie). 
Wir schnitten das Problem der Skythen an. Die ganze soweit bisher 
enthiillte skyth.- skol. (nichtidg.) Schichte wird bei Machek als solche 
iiberhaupt nicht gekennzeichnet, jedoch ihre Zahl ist bedeutend und 
erstreckt sich auf wichtige Seiten des Gesellschafts- und tiberhaupt 
Geisteslebens, aber auch die materielle Zivilisation und allgemeines 
Sprachgut, vgl. Adjektiva, Konjunktionen, Verba u.a., so z.B. €. 
patriti ,,schauen, sehen, betrachten, beobachten u.a.’”’ Es handelt sich 
um ein sowohl westsl. (vgl. poln. patrzaé, opatrzny) wie auch siidsl. 
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Element (skr. patriti), dem noch ostsl. (ukr. patraty) Entsprechungen 
gegeniiberstehen, also um ein Sprachdenkmal des Gesamtslavischen, 
demnach ursl. Herkunft. Machek versucht sich um die Aufhellung 
S. 357 auf nachfolgende Weise: ,,In Anbetracht der Lagerung der 
verba smotriti (russ.) und patriti (westsl.) hat es den Anschein, als 
ob es sich um éine Sippe handelte; smotriti ist alt (vgl. lit. matytt), 
pat-r- wird wohl vermittels labialer Vertauschung aus mat-r entstanden 
sein, V. Machek, Sbornik praci fil. fak. brn. univ., Serie A, 2, 135. Siehe 
auch unter pdéit’. ,,NB. gibt der Verf. dort S. 347 fiir slk. pat’ sa die 
Bedeutung unzureichend an 1) und lasst uns lesen, dies sei Nebenform 
zu poln. o-patrzyé und ,,das Wort, von welchem auszugehen ist, kam 
anscheinend auf poln. Boden durch rasche (achtlose) Aussprache auf 
aus o-patrzyé und verbreitete sich von daher zu den Nachbarn”’ 2). 
Jedoch ware méglich, in gr. zartatvw ,,forschend und angstvoll um- 
herblicken”’ eine Verwandtschaft zu sehen; Wurzel ware danach 
*pet-. Das sl. Verbum ware freilich demzufolge nach matrati entstellt’’. 
— Wenngleich an sich solches durchaus nicht unméglich ist (aber ob ~ 
auf sl. Boden?), hat das unbeschwerte Hantieren mit ursprachlichen 
Wurzeln erst kiirzlich bei Vaillant Bedenken hervorgerufen und viel- 
leicht ist der gewagte Sprung vom konkreten sl. Wort zu einer Meghadu- 
tawurzel gar nicht erforderlich. Vielleicht findet sich bei einigem Suchen 
das Auslangen mit tatsachlich belegbarem realen Sprachstoff, dessen 
Bedeutung nicht erst rekonstruiert werden muss. In Substitution 
des Altskythischen bietet dann das mingr. #’atieba ,,schonen’’ eine 
weitaus einfachere Aufhellung. Und das ist in genauer Entsprechung 
auch mit andern Schmerzenskindern der sl. Philologie so der Fall wie 
bei sdpati ,,reissen’’, S. 440, bei ZéZala ,,Regenwurm’’, S. 536 usf., 
wo all die komplizierten Versuche, iiber semasiologische usf. Klippen 
hinwegzugleiten, bloss den Tatbestand des Relikts erharten. 

1) Durchaus zutreffend charakterisiert F. P. Filin den Ubelstand, dass die 
Erklarungen lexikalischer Bestandteile beim derzeitigen Zustand der Disziplin 
nur zu oft die Semasiologie ausser acht lassen, wodurch als Ergebnis solch frag- 
wiirdiger Methodik sich ein wesenloses Phantasieprodukt ergibt, l.c. 5. 

*) Mehrfach erscheinen die Angaben fiir das Slovakische etwas zu knapp, 
unbedingt war hier slk. pdcit’ sa ,,gefallen, behagen”’ anzufiihren, ausgiebigere 
Bericksichtigung dieser Sprache ist aber ebenso notwendig, wie in einem so 
verungliickten Buch wie Vasmers russ. EW, einer Klitterung aus Berneker, 
Preobrazenskij und Walde-Hofmann, jenes systematische Ubergehen des — 


Ukrainischen missbilligt werden muss, man darf auf die Rezension VAaznys — 
hinweisen, Nase feé 1958, 263 ff. 
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Es kann nicht eindringlich genug betont werden, dass auf Schritt 
und Tritt in den sl. Sprachen Elemente begegnen, und dafiir liefert das 
_ vorliegende Buch nun aufs neue das Exempel, denen der Lexikograph 
Kenninge mitgibt wie ,,dunkel, Ursprung unbekannt, unklar’’ usw. 
Davon wird in letzter Zeit sehr nachdriicklich z.B. bei I. A. Popow ge- 
handelt in dessen wohlgelungener Schrift Ws ucropuu sexcukn s3bIKOB 
Bocrounol Espons, Leningrad 19571). Jene naive Manie, auf unbilligem 
Lyzealniveau mit Hilfe des Griech. oder Lat. zu operieren, verkennt 
den Ernst der erforderten Arbeit voll auf, etwa wenn man russ. mua. 
sanddl ,,kleine Art Einmaster’”’ aus dem altgr. o&vtaAoc herzuleiten 
sich unterfangt, denn das hatte ja unabdingbar zu einem nirgends 
bekannten hypothetischen *sdtol fiihren miissen, in Wahrheit handelt es 
sich aber um tat. sandal, die Siidtiirken haben das Sprachdenkmal wahr- 
scheinlich tiber die pontischen Griechen (kaum direkt aus deren Quelle) 
erhalten, solch unernste Dinge registriert man leider selbst bei neueren 
Veréffentlichungen, z.B. in denen Vasmers bis zum Uberdruss; ob- 
wohl langst eine iiberholte Manier, so dass sie schwerlich mehr je- 
manden irre fiihren miisste, dient solches lediglich dazu, betriibenden 
Tiefstand der Methode oder, deutlicher ausgedriickt, horrende Un- 
kenntnisse zu illustrieren, kiv’jak ,,Lachs’” (Archangelsk) hat mit 
Kyrill, dem sl. Glaubensboten, trotz Vasmers Greko-sl. etjudy nichts 
zu schaffen, es ist finn. kivjakko ,,Forelle’’, was er nun wohl oder tibel 
zugeben muss, oder ursloven. *kazag ,,Edling” hat natiirlich mit 
lat. casa ,,Hiitte’”’ (!) nichts gemein und solche Entgleisungen wirbeln 
auf der literarischen Arena héchstens einigen Staub auf, vermégen 
aber nicht zum Ziel vorzudringen, denn selbstverstandlich liegt da 
ein ehemaliger, u. zw. nichtidg. Vélkername zugrunde ”). Den beklagens- 
werten Zustand so beschaffener ,,slavistischer’’ Publikationen ver- 
schulden Oberflachlichkeit und geringe wissenschaftliche Ambitionen 
bei anscheinendem Uberwiegen des Merkantilen. Dawider ist nur mit- 
tels energischer Inanspruchnahme bewdhrter orientalistischer oder 
auch neu heranzufiihrender Quellen anzukaémpfen. Also kénnte das 
bei Machek S. 66 unaufgeklarte capa ,,Fuss’”’ entweder mit ausseren 
Faktoren in Zusammenhang stehen (es gibt sogar in einer ostponti- 
schen Sprache ein Sapy dss., weiter stl. im Gebirgskamm Stap’y, in 


1) Vgl. die Anm. w.o. 92. 
2) Vgl. Kranzmayer, Ortsnamenbuch von Karnten I 62. 
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Anbetracht des weiter Ausgefiihrten wird man diese Verbindung zwar 
fiir unwahrscheinlich ansehen), aber vor allem ist die familiare Geltung 
des Elements zu beriicksichtigen, die ganze Sippe von ¢db/1t ,,umher- 
schweifen’’, mitelmahr. ¢abiruvat (!) ,,mit kleinen, schnellen Schritten 
einhergehen”, vollkommen kindertiimlich ist cdbrlinkovat und figt 
sich zu mahr. roztdpit ,,die Beine ausstrecken”’, ostbdhm. rozcapnout 
dss., Capala ,,Kindergarten’”’, capati ,,mit kleinen Schritten einherge- 
hen” (Kinder) und so erweist sich Abkunft aus nhd. zappeln als un- 
verkennbar — die kindersprachliche Ebene ist erreicht. Auf S. 124 ist 
unaufgeklart harabura ,,Larm’”’, haraburda ,,Rummelvogt, Larmma- 
cher’, havaburdi ,,Geriimpel’”’, aber es steckt osman. haraba ,,Triim- 
merhaufen”’ darinnen, hasdk ,,grosses Messer’’ ist aram. und wurde so 
schon vor mehr als zwanzig Jahren in meinem Tschech. Rotw. nach- 
gewiesen, nichts daraus scheint allerdings exzerpiert, Den gleichen 
Ursprung besitzt S. 155 chamrous ,,Schelte fiir Juden”’ (aram. 197m 
,»Esel’’), chasa, auf derselben Seite, ,,Gesinde’”’ wurde von mir eben- 
falls als osman. Element der Barockzeit identifiziert, allein diese - 
Epoche mit ihren grossen sprachwissenschaftlichen Anforderungen wird 
immer noch allzu gern tibersehen. Nichtsdestoweniger konstituiert sie 
eine gewaltige, ja einmalige Kulturmassierung und wurde wohl auch 
aus dieser Erwagung auf dem IV. Intern. Slavistenkongress in Moskau 
so hervorragend gewiirdigt, nicht nur in dort abgehaltenen Vortragen 
(von J. Hrabak, D. Pavlovié, M. Ratkovié, Vriess-Ginburg), sondern 
auch in der vorangegangenen Enquete, vgl. COopuuk orseros, IV. In- 
tern. Slavistenkongress, Moskau 1957, II S. 75 ff. Hier hat sich nament- 
lich auch A. A. Morozow um Auffacherung bemiiht und dass das Westsl. 
dabei vom Siidsl. nicht viel geschieden ist, liegt auf der Hand. Paral- 
lelen hat dafiir am gleichen Ort vor allem Golanischtschew-Kutuzow 
zusammengestellt. Ubrigens lasst sich in der Slavistik die nicht 
abreissende Beeinflussung der Volkskultur aus dieser Quelle nicht 
tibersehen und sie wirkt sich nicht bloss materiell aus, in der Art, 
wie etwa Tapie, Baroque et classicisme, kiirzlich darlegt, sondern 
zugleich linguistisch in den hier nachgewiesenen Sparten. 

Obzwar die erwahnte mehr mechanische Vorfiihrung durchaus kein 
Ideal ist, erstrebt zum Ausgleich Machek — und das ist sehr verdienst- 
lich — Vereinigen der sippenmassig jeweils zusammengehorigen Bil- 


1) Vgl. auch bei Siegmund A. Wolf S. 70. 
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dungen, allerdings auch nicht erschépfend, z.B. S. 51 fehlt burel 
Braunstein” unter bury, S. 62 cukriti ,,zuckern’”’, S. 219 kopanitér 
,oiedler auf gerodetem Hochwaldgrund” usw. Vermisst wird Aus- 
werten der Namenkunde, denn es ware zweifellos von Nutzen, Orts- 
namen, soweit sie appellativisch funktionierendem Sprachschatz ent- 
stammen, erganzend und belebend heranzuziehen zuziiglich FIN, 
PN und VN, mégen zwar diese Gebiete selbst bislang noch sehr viel 
Arbeitsaufwand erfordern, und das bleibt unstrittig. Doch welche 
Beleuchtung der altsl. Nomenklatur hat Bezlaj erst kiirzlich in der 
Slavia diesem Material abgerungen! Es ist einleuchtend, dass z.B. 
Smokovec, d.i. Schmecks in der Hohen Tatra, ein gutes Streiflicht auf 
smokva, S. 459, wirft, und schwerlich diirfte Zustimmung finden, dass 
dem Benutzer der Stand heutiger Ansichten iiber Cech, Lach, PSovan, 
Slovak, Zlitan usw. vorenthalten wird, aber das erfolgt hier mit Vor- 
satz, denn S. 102 wird bei Dunaj Bekanntgabe derzeit giiltiger Ablei- 
tungen tibergangen. Dass der Unsinn, der in Vasmers ZslPh. I zu 
lesen steht, langst tiberholt ist, braucht nicht besonders erwahnt zu 
werden. Angesichts der kiirzlich verdffentlichten Arbeit des hoch- 
verdienten, erst neulich verstorbenen Namenforschers Profous ware 
allerdings Einfiigen hergehériger Falle ohne Schwierigkeiten méglich. 
,Ma-li se v badant pokro¢iti kupredu, je treba se nékdy odhodlat k 
-novym prosttedkim”’, S. 12. 

Deutsche und sonstige Lehnubersetzungen als solche ausdrucklich 
zu kennzeichnen, wird unterlassen, es tritt nicht in den Gesichtskreis, 
z.B. S. 51 bei burédk ,,Sturm, d.h. gariger Most’’, S. 62 bei cukrovka 
,Zuckerkrankheit”, S. 103 bei dustk ,,Stickstoff”, S. 224 bei kostezer 
, Beinfrass”, Samparské (fehlt, Germanismus!!) u.a., vgl. dafiir meine 
Besprechung von Reiters Lehniibersetzungen in Z.f. Ostforschung 
1956 sowie die von Kunstmann in DLZ 1954, man miisste aber doch 
unendlich dankbar entgegennehmen, was wir hier klar und deutlich 
wabrzunehmen imstande sind. Sonst hat dawider z.B. liska, vulg. 
auch ,,Goldstiick’’, in diesem Betreff wohl das Nhd. beeinflusst, vel. 
dortiges Fuchs in gleicher Geltung, auch des bleibt ungedacht. Ubri- 
gens scheint die Erklarung des Verf. S. 272 fiir die westsl. Form liska 
nicht ganz gliicklich, sie sei statt s (erhalten als ,,Kelter u.a.,”’) durch 
Synkope aus lisitka aufgekommen, m.E. entstand sie eher vom Adj. 
her, also *li3jp (koZuch») usf. 

Es ist natiirlich, dass auf einem so weiten Felde nicht alles auf ein- 
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mal und nicht alles von einem einzigen bestritten und endgiiltig oder 
richtig erkannt werden kann, der Verf. ist sich dessen vollauf bewusst 
(,,cil — objasniti, pokud je to nyni moZné’, S. 7) und bemiht sich um 
Nutzung neuer Grundsatze u.a. nach dem guten Vorbilde J. Otrebskis. 
Manchmal wird statt bsl. unzutreffend ursl. gesetzt, z.B. S. 266 bei der 
Fragepartikel Ji —Jai, deren Herkunft aus ursprachlichem optativischen 
*yloit ,,mag es sein’? doch opinio communis ist. Wie es aber der Verf. 
ja selbst zum Ausdruck bringt, dass auf einem so weiten Felde die 
Krafte eines einzelnen iibersteige, all der verschiedenen Quellen des 
Stoffes und seiner Behandlung machtig zu werden, ergibt sich, dass 
die einzelnen Ebenen der Sprache nach Generationen und Standen zu 
durchmessen sind, Beispiel dafiir war capati, cadpati, capkati noch ne- 
ben tabrat se, tdpat ,,unrichtig gehen” aus der Kindersprache, aus 
Sondersprachen wurde urspriinglich Soldaten- oder Schelmensprach- 
liches bereits erwahnt, daher riihrt auch u.a. kasket ,,Miitze’’, namlich 
von Handwerkern, die in venezianischer (und also nicht franz.) Ware 
arbeiteten, auf der gleichen S. 161 braucht man kat nicht gezwungen- 
von chvat ,,Eile’’ ableiten, es besitzt laut meines Tschech. Rotwelsch 
gergale Abkunft. Weshalb M. diese leicht erlangbare Schrift nicht 
auszog, bleibt unklar, médglicherweise vertraute er sich eher dem 
Dilettanten Rippel an, der ohnmiachtigen Groll gegen unverdient 
zarte Kritik in einer schmahenden Rezension ausliess, und sie fand bei 
Vasmer begierigen Abdruck, passte sie ja in ein System planmassiger 
Herabsetzung dsterreichischer (wie ungarischer) Leistung und deshalb 
wurde auch die sogleich erfolgende ,,Entgegnung”’ bei ihm unterdriickt; 
darum kam sie aber 1940 dennoch separat in Druck 1). Das enthiillte 
nun das Potential weniger eines Bohemisten als eines Stiimpers, 
dem u.a. unbekannt ist, dass nur z.B. ¢€. Jano ,,Seil’”’ ohne weiters einen 
Akkusativ Janu besitzen kann, weil neben der genormten ¢&. Schrift- 
sprache zahlreiche Mundarten mit Jana f. bestehen und iibrigens das 
Altéechische nur dieses Jana aufweist, so dass in Wahrheit einzig und 
allein der Ubergang zum Neutrum Jano das Problem darstellt, freilich 
steht ein so hausbackener lexikalischer rein deskriptiver Kompilator, 
dessen unzulangliche linguistische Qualitaten gleich in dieser unmég- 
lichen ,,Besprechung”’ nackt zu tage treten, Erscheinungen der Sprache- 
volution und Sprachgeschichte hilf- und verstandnislos gegeniiber, vgl. 


1) Diese hat M. gekannt, vgl. seine Deutung bei bavaba ,,Tunnelarbeiter’’. 
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die erwahnte ,,Entgegnung ” mit Aufdeckung der Ignoranz Rippls. M. 
hat tibrigens dessen Charlatanerie selten geniitzt. Obszine Lexikographie 
fallt bei ihm leer aus, nicht einmal das Hiillwort pyirozené findet 
Aufnahme. 

Wo doch allen Philologen nur bescheidener Dank zuteil wird, ist 
die Frage berechtigt, wie dieser erfolgen sollte und das muss wohl 
so recht eigentlich im Anfiihren ihrer geistigen Leistung erfolgen, 
also wer hat z.B. erstmalig sajddk ,,Diite’’ (Miklosich, Korsch) oder 
safidn ,,Schafleder” zutreffend abgeleitet? Solches geschieht bei M. 
nicht und in der Regel beschrankt er sich auf Literaturnachweise nur 
bei ungelésten Problemen. Stellen wir fest, dass das eine Ungerechtig- 
keit mehr in einer Welt ist, wo so wenig Anerkennung und Gerechtig- 
keit herrscht. Was galt zu Zeiten der Junggrammatik ein Trombetti, 
was zu Zeiten eines Curtius oder J. Schmidt ein Brugmann und die 
andern Gréssen der Jahrhundertwende? Was gilt jetzt ein Ostir? 
Doch 'M. verteidigt seinen Standpunkt S. 9. Was aber die gebotenen 
Lit.-Angaben anlangt, so stellen sie 6fters keine wahre bibliographische 
Hilfe dar, wenn sie etwa bloss den Autor ohne Stellennachweis an- 
geben. Hier sei von S. 351 pdm ,,Herr’’ herausgegriffen, es wird als 
Neubildung nach dem Femininum ani hingestellt und die postulierte 
Vrddhistufe zu potni vorgeschlagen, die freilich sonst noch nirgends 
nachgewiesen ist. Das erscheint nicht sehr zwingend, und auch das 
Hinweggleiten iiber aé. hpén, aber es handelt sich nicht bloss darum. Hier 
wie bei tvaroh ,,Topfen’’, S. 544, verschwindet ganz der Name Peiskers, 
der sich doch bei dem Suchen exogener, also eminent sprachgeschicht- 
licher Denkmiler hochverdient gemacht und vor einem halben Jahr- 
hundert die Geister sehr beschaftigt hat, und nur bei Zupa ,,Gau’’, 
S. 598, tauchen mongolische, also avarische Reminiszenzen auf. Und 
_ erfreulicherweisse aussert sich M. S.10 zu solchen Gesamtanliegen genug 
ausfiihrlich. Zu unterstreichen ist, dass der Verf. lebhaft bedauert, 
wie geringes Interesse auf diesem Bereich herrsche und wie die Dring- 
lichkeit, die Verhaltnisse zu klaren, da augenscheinlich sei. Man muss 
sich den jammervollen Zustand der Erforschung des Sprachguts im 
Slavischen an Hand missratener Kompilationen, wie z.B. Vasmers 
schon genarnntes russ. Etymologisches Wérterbuch es ist, nur einmal 
vergegenwartigen. Uber aller Ausschreiberei Bernekers oder Preo- 
brazenskijs, den antiquierten Angeln seiner Klitterung mit Zuhilfenah- 
me noch eines raumfiillenden Fremdworterlexikons, erscheinen an 
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allen Ecken und Enden die iibelsten Volksetymologien in gelehrter oder 
pseudogelehrter Aufmachung, so dass sich die volkommene Verzerrung 
des wahren Sachverhalts als selbstverstandliche Folge notwendiger- 
weise ergibt. Ohne jede wirkliche Sprachen- und Literaturkenntnis 
springen die Artikel mit dem Sprachstoff eines von ungemein zahl- 
reichen Fremdstammen beeinflussten und nachhaltig beriihrten Volks- 
zweiges ganz ungescheut um, als handelte es sich bei dieser Disziplin 
nicht um eine Wissenschaft gegriindet auf Sprachenkenntnis, Vergleich 
und Heranziehen auch fremder in Betracht kommender Idiome. Esist als 
Hohn auf jetzige ernste wissenschaftliche Betatigung anzusehen, dass 
so ein Buch iiberhaupt erscheinen konnte und man fragt sich, ob das 
dem Ansehen der deutschen Wissenschaft dienlich sein kann. Dass 
durch neue Ergebnisse ernster Arbeit in den Forschungszentren solch 
ein merkantil wohl eintragliches Werk schon vor seiner Ausgabe 
nicht viel mehr als Makulatur war, diirfte dem Urheber solcher Erzeug- 
nisse selbst wohl am klarsten sein. Das gilt namentlich fiir die Sub- 
stratforschung, welcher im Gegensatz zu der unernsten Haltung in - 
dem Baudouin de Courtenay nacheifernden Produkt M. volle Beriick- 
sichtigung zuteil werden lasst. Denn schon das Ursl hat, und das ist 
eben seine ethnogenetische Achse, zahlreiches Fremdgut, M. nennt es 
ureuropaisch und leitet es weiter nicht ab, indem er sich (nach 
Janko) mit der blosen Feststellung begniigt, hier partizipiere das Urger- 
manische und das sei dem Substrat als einer unbekannten Grdésse 
zuzuschreiben, vgl. S. 9. Fiir die Ubernahme allgemeinen Sprachguts 
ins Urslavische gibt es der Beispiele genug, man miisste immer wieder 
rekapitulieren, es lassen sich dafiir Verben angeben wie ursl. *golgo- 
litt ,,sprechen’”’ 1), xytati ,,haschen”’ 2), kupiti ,,kaufen’’ 3),* modliti se 
»beten”’ 4), paxnott ,,stinken” 5) u.a., Appellativa wie bara ,,Sumpf” 8), 


) Vgl. Treimer, Ethnogenese S. 90. 
2) Vgl. Lingua VII 296. 

3) Vgl. Ethnogenese S. 72. 

4) Vgl. Ethnog. S. 68. 

5) Vgl. die zu wenig besagende Behandlung durch Machek S. 348: ,,Aus- 
gangsstelle bleibt unklar: vielleicht urspriinglich etwa” brihen, dunsten, 
dampfen”’ von paviti’”’ : obersorb. — wend. gilt ,,dunsten”’. Jedoch ist bei dem ursl. 
Sprachdenkmal an skyth. Einfluss zu denken, vgl. also fiir die ursl. Sippe paxnoti 
,Stinken” im Abch. als Vertreter der antiken Skythen ufyggar ,,Stunkerich”’, 
afgy ,,stinken’’ usf. 

8) Vgl. abch. baarva ,,Sumpf”’ usf. 
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bvéela ,,Biene’’ 1), kurp ,,Rauch” 2), osa ,,Espe” 3) u.a.m., Korperteil- 
benennungen wie jezykp ,,Zunge’ 4), kerk» ,,Hals’ 5), wozu das 
toponymisch verwendete karka ,,*Ang, Zwang”’ wie in Attnang, Gosau- 
zwang usw. usw., Verwandtschaftsnamen u.dgl. m. Indem ich da diese 
Riickstande bei den Urslaven skythisch heisse, bei den Urgermanen 
aber nordkimmerisch, ist noch mehreres tiber Macheks Leistung an- 
zumerken. Es betrifft das Verfahren. 

Wollen wir uns dieses Vorgehen an Beispielen verdeutlichen! Machek 
aussert S. 324 zu netopyr ,,Fledermaus”’ nachfolgende Auffassung: 
fiir die unterschiedlichen ¢. wie slk. Formen ist Ausgangsort lepetyrb 
(unbelegt!) von einem lautmalenden Jepetati (ist sloven., skr., poln.) 
,»mit zackigem unregelmassigen Flug umherflattern’”’, wobei nur das 
leise Klatschen der Fliigel bei plotzlicher Wendung hérbar wird wie 
bei Pieplerchen und Faltern, vgl. skr. leptiy ,,Falter’’. Die Endung 
-yrp steht anstatt —yl» nach /-. Der Name der Fledermaus geriet 
unter Tabu (denn jenes Tier wurde zum Objekt vieler Aberglauben, 
Befiirchtungen und Zaubereien), daher riihren die zahlreichen und 
einschneidenden Veranderungen. Bei den anderen Slavinen sei der 
Formen erst nicht Erwahnung getan, sie sind iiberaus zahlreich (sieh 
solche bei Vazny, JM, Machek, ZslPh. 20, 40).— Ich halte dafiir, dass 
mit dem Begriff des Expressiven und mit Sprachzauber ausserordent- 
lich viel und auch zuviel gehandhabt wird, dass Entstellungen be- 
sonders gern auch bei fremdem Sprachgut stattfinden, weil da die 
Zuordnung zu vorhandenen Stémmen mangelt, und das lasst ver- 
muten, dass auch lepetyr» nicht urspriinglich ist, u.zw. des eigenarti- 
gen Morphems halber, dass aber in dem zugrundeliegenden Jetopyrs 
das ,,Morphem’”’ dem allgemeinen Sprachstoff enstammt und das 
ware dann aksl. pariti ,,fliegen’’. Ablautmassig kénnte so kein idg. 
Element angesprochen werden und folglich stammt auch dies parit: 
nicht aus dem Idg., dafiir kann es in Zusammenhang stehen mit 
abch. pr ,,fliegen’’, georg. p’rena dss. usw., und ebenso ist zugehorig 


1) Vgl. kab. be ,,Biene’’, die wahrscheinliche Quelle u.a. 

2) Vgl. bacb. kur ,»,kauch”’. 

8) Entgegen den irrigen und von Munkacsi langst widerlegten Gedanken 
Pedersens ist fiirs Bsl. (lett. apse) massgebend abch. p’sa » Lanne’, aus dem 
Agaischen stammt gr. dfctvd.ov (Agdisches Diminutiv). 

4) Vgl. georg. ena dss., im Abch. ist Bezeichnung der Stimme bzyk. 

5) Vgl. abch. qyvqy ,,Kehle’”’, ud. gog ,,Hals’’. 
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ursl. *porpors ,,Fahne’”’ (dazu bietet M.S. 390 den schénen Aufschluss, 
dass die ursl. Kampfscharen unter solchen Feldzeichen sich zusammen- 
fanden). Ich halte also das endogene Verfahren fiir haufig unange- 
bracht. Auswerten des Germanischen ist vielfach auf gleiche Stufe 
damit zu stellen, so wenn S. 228 kouy ,,Rauch’’ aus germ. rauki- 
entlehnt sein soll, Metathese zu *kauri wird da vorausgesetzt, besitzt 
aber eben recht wenig innere Wahrscheinlichkeit. Und so kann man 
auch, wie schon anmerkungsweise vorbemerkt wurde, S. 348 nicht 
beipflichten, wenn es tiber pachati ,,stinken’’ heisst: ,,Expressives ver- 
bum auf —x; Ausgangsstelle bleibt unklar; urspriinglich vielleicht etwa 
,briihen, dunsten, dampfen” von pdyiti’”’. Uber diese Kategorie er- 
fahrt man jedoch zu wenig, als dass man dem Deutungsversuch Glauben 
schenken diirfte. Und was unklar bleibt, bedarf der Aufhellung mit 
anderen Mitteln. 

In neueren Zeitabschnitten wieder gilt es, standig die allgemeinen 
Voraussetzungen des westlichen Abendlandes im Auge zu behalten, 
darum ist der gebrauchlichen Urkundensprache des Mittelalters gemiéss- 
u.a. S. 106 fagan, fakan ,,verkommener Jugendlicher” eins mit lat. 
vagans (und nicht = fa-frnoch mittels volkstiimlicher Morphemum- 
gestaltung) usf. Wenn im Ubrigen bei M. nicht der gesamte Sprach- 
schatz gebucht erscheint, etwa S. 126 hazart ,,Fratz’’, S. 148 hivebéak 
,Dragoner”’ usw., so kann das in einem Werke dieser Art billigerweise 
anders nicht erwartet werden, dagegen wirkt sonstiges eher bedenklich. 
So manches auf dem Entwicklungsgang des Tschech. iiber mittelalter- 
liche oder neuere Zeitlaufte bleibt unaufgehellt, der kulturelle Beitrag 
der benachbarten Nationen auf die Volkskultur im béhmischen oder 
Karpathenraum, so gilt z.B. krychle ,,Wiirfel’’ S. 239 als unklar, aber 
da liegt mhd. kniichlin ,,Wiirfel’”’, knécheln ,,wiirfeln’”’ vor, oder gibt es 
S. 245 bei kudla ,,Schnappmesser’”’ iiber die Abkunft tiberhaupt gar keine 
Eroérterung. Dieses Beispiel wieder stammt aus frz. coutelas ,,Hirsch- 
fanger’’ usf. Der Verf. hat sich in der Hauptsache der Verarbeitung der 
heimischen Literatur beflissen, und unzweifelhaft sehr verdienstvoll, 
doch birgt das dann wohl auch die Gefahr einer gewissen Einseitigkeit 
in sich. 

Solche Einwande und Nachtrage sind vor allem grundsatzlich. 
Darum sei auch festgehalten, dass ungeachtet zahlreicher, ins einzelne 
gehender Bemerkungen die Einschatzung des Werkes davon nicht beein- 
trachtigt wird. Und auch eine neue Auflage des Buches, die unseres 
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Wissens in Vorbereitung ist, sie wird die Hinweise und Hilfen der 
Rezensenten wohl verwerten, wiirde die bedeutende eigene Arbeit 
des Autors und seinen eigenen Beitrag nicht verwischen: die vielseitige 
Modernisierung des Themas und seine energische Belebung von sach- 
licher Seite. Dass M. versucht hat, gemeinverstandlich zu bleiben, vel. 
dazu S. 12, wird ihm iiberdies den Dank heimischer Benutzerkreise 
sichern. 


Wien, Linnégasse 17 KARL TREIMER 


J. SVENNUNG, Anredeformen. Vergleichende Forschungen zur 
indirekten Anrede in der dritten Person und zum Nominativ 
fiir den Vokativ. Skrifter utgivna av K. Humanistiska Ve- 
tenskapssamfundet i Uppsala 42, Uppsala 1958; XL and 
495 pages. 35 Swed. Kr. 

A neglected problem, viz. why is in a variety of languages a person 
so often addressed, not in the second, but in the third person? has 
in this large volume found a detailed and systematic treatment. 
Starting from the question as to why the vocative may be replaced by 
the nominative, Professor Svennung discusses, in the first part of his 
book (p. 3-198), the so-called indirect mode of address by means of a 
sentence the verb of which is in the third person, whether the subject 
is a word for “lord” etc., an ‘abstract’ (Eure Mayestat, mea voluptas, 
meae deliciae, vuestra merced etc.), a term of relationship, a pronoun 
of the third person, or a deprecatory term, and in the second part the 
phenomenon of the ‘nominative instead of the vocative’ as occurring 
in Greek, Latin and other languages (p. 199-335). In six appendices 
our attention is invited to the historical development of the terms 
for “lord” and “lady” as modes of address in the languages of the An- 
cient Near and Middle East, to the use of the plural in addressing a 
single person, to that of the vocative instead of other cases; to the 
occurrences of the possessive pronoun of the first person singular in 
addressing: meine Herren!, my dear!; to the employment of the third 
person instead of the second in contexts other than formulas of address ; 
to the occurrence of elliptic sentences in addressing: Germ. Diener!; 
Swed. tjdanare! etc. 

The author has based his argumentation on a large number of exam- 
ples, mainly borrowed from Latin, French, German, Italian, Spanish 
and Swedish; besides, some of the principal Ancient Oriental languages 
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have also contributed part of the material for the discussion of par- 
ticular points. The book, which contains many interesting observations, 
is a mine of information for anyone interested in these subjects. 
Perhaps it is somewhat too voluminous, owing to the tendency to 
deal with every language separately; this involves repetition and 
enumeration of similar examples different only in language. Moreover 
the author sometimes wanders from his subject by including phrases 
and locutions which cannot strictly be considered modes of address 
and by discussing epistolary styles (p. 21 ff.), rules of etiquette etc. 
(e.g. § 29). The formulas and fixed phrases discussed on p. 12 ff. are 
indications inscribed on letters rather than ‘Anredeformen’; those 
mentioned on p. 17 salutations and complimentary forms. There is, 
however, no denying that the ancient ‘oriental’ epistolary style and 
conventionalities have exerted influence upon the modes of address 
of later times and other countries (p. 18). The influence of the language 
of the Bible is of course duly discerned and established. 

There are on the other hand some points of interest which do not 
appear to have received, in this book, much attention. Did the custom 
described in the medieval German epics to quote in meetings or as- 
semblies those present in the third person (p. 45, n. 3) occur also in 
other countries? How far was it in various epochs and countries im- 
polite to speak about those present in the third person? In which 
countries and milieus did, or does, the married woman address her 
husband by his surname (p. 55) ? 

Although the book as a whole is a product of great diligence and 
valuable as a collection of facts, the author seems to have missed the 
opportunity systematically to dwell on some points of linguistic 
import. A more comprehensive study of the social aspects of the use 
of the ‘Anredeformen’, and of the tendency proper to these idioms. 
phrases and formulas, to ‘infiltrate’ from higher circles to the masses, 
would perhaps have been a welcome supplement to the many scattered 
examples and stray notes relating to these points. In discussing the 
frequent replacement of pronouns by titles the problem might have 
been dealt with more systematically as to how far ‘linguistic’ tabu 
and the aversion to pronouns may have induced so many commu- 
nities to prefer certain modes of address to simple pronouns or other 
obvious expressions. In this connection a discussion of the correspond- 
ing phenomena in living non-European languages which are, in this 
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book, left out of consideration, would have been of some use. A study 
of the substitutes for pronominal address in Indonesian languages 
could for instance be an instructive addition to the remarks made 
on the social differentiations within the inventory of pronominal forms 
of some of the main languages of the West, and to the observations 
concerning the use of an article in polite address (the ‘honorific’ ar- 
ticle’; see e.g. p. 178). In many of those idioms the pronoun of the 
second person is, in addressing the highly-placed, avoided and re- 
placed by a title, proper name, title and demonstrative element etc. 
These substitutes may even be repeated to avoid the use of a possessive 
pronoun. The New-Indo-Aryan languages might have furnished 
interesting examples of honorific pronouns of the second person 
deriving from a term for person: the Hindi ap (Skt. atman- ‘‘self, 
person”’) is used instead of the normal pronoun, whenever it is intended 
to show respect to the person addressed; it may be used also for the 
person spoken of, when that person is present. One might compare 
also the introduction of Skt. sartra- “body, person” as a pronoun into 
Javanese and the observations made by Lommatzsch, in Festschrift- 
Becker (Hauptfragen der Romanistik, 1922) and by Rheinfelder, 
Persona, 1928, p. 56 ff. 

The phenomenon of a nominative or subject form instead of a 
vocative or form of direct address is illustrated by many examples 
and attention is duly invited to contamination, various speech habits 
(in addressing children, animals — on p. 168 ff. mention could have been 
made of Dutch locutions such as waar-is-tie-dan? in addressing a dog -, 
in courteous language, etc.), and to some authoritative attempts to 
explain this use. It seems to be a regrettable lacuna that the author 
has not dealt with the character of the nominative at greater length 
(see e.g. the present reviewer's article ‘Defining the nominative” 
in Lingua 5 (1956), p. 288 ff.). If I am not greatly mistaken, the an- 
cient Indo-European nominative especially expressed the mere nominal 
idea; it could be used either isolated, or complementary, or predica- 
tively; very often the person or object ‘named’ by the nominative 
was the thema. The nominative was therefore used, when no other 
case was needed and could, in order to avoid ‘Ubercharakterisierung’ 
(see W. Horn, Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion, Berlin 1921, p. 54; 
E. Fraenkel, I. F. Anz. 43, p. 46), appear in co-ordination with another 
case-form: « 50f. vac év auqipbty ... | vioo< Sevdeyecou; Plautus, 
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Asin. 691 mi Libane, ocellus aureus (cf. also W. Havers, Zur Syntax 
des Nominativs, Glotta 16 (1927), p. 105 ff.). Neither Brugmann’s 
view (Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik der indogerm. Sprachen II?, 2, 
p. 648) that the type giao & Mevédae originally might have been 
predicative: ‘der du das und das bist” (Svennung, p. 242 f.) nor 
Schwyzer-Debrunner’s (Griechische Grammatik, II, Syntax, 1950, 
p. 63 f.) that the structure 6 matic dxoAobSer Owes its existence to blending 
(‘Kontamination’) may be regarded as final. Prof. Svennung, who does 
not appear to have been acquainted with my article ‘On nominatives 
joining or ‘replacing’ vocatives’ (Lingua, 6 (1956), p. 89 ff., esp. 94 ff.), 
the contents of which need not be repeated here, does not contribute 
new explications of the origin and early development of these combina- 
tions. With regard to the Sanskrit schemata indras ca somam pibatam 
brhaspate (RV. 4, 50, 10) and vayav indras ca cetathah (RV. 1, 2, 5) 
mention may perhaps be made of my relative observations in Lingua 
6, 89 ff.; and Vak, vol. 5 (Poona 1957), p. 1 ff. The question of the 
vocative of the possessive was briefly discussed in Lingua 6, p. 98, - 
where I could not see a conclusive proof of the correctness of the thesis 
hesitatingly defended by Wackernagel (Vorlesungen tiber Syntax, 
2, p. 307) that in prehistoric Indo-European it did not exist at all. 
In connection with the author’s ample discussion of the indirect 
forms of address by means of honorific abstracts (p. 59 ff.; p. 134 ff.) 
the question might be raised as to how far our term ‘abstract noun’ 
is applicable to ancient Greek words such as pévog (n 167 tepdv yévoc 
*Adutvooto), Bin (A 690 Bin ‘Hoaxdayety) etc. Very often the many words ~ 
of this category, which impress us as abstracts were, also in other 
circumstances, applied to persons who were considered to be mani- 
festations of the potency or power-substance which within some form 
of experience was supposed to be present in things, phenomena, and 
persons, and by virtue of which these proved to be powerful, influential, 
effective. Thus the Greek &yo¢ could also denote ‘‘a criminal’’, x%Soc¢ 
“a relative’’; the Latin decora could refer to persons; edyo¢ is not only 
equivalent to our ‘abstracts’ “glory, renown’’, but also to “victory 
which constitutes a glorious deed”’, “desired object” or other concreta. 
For the concept expressed by the Latin majestas (Svennung, p. 71 ff.) 
the reader may also be referred to H. Wagenvoort, Imperium, Am- 
sterdam 1941, Engl. translation: Roman dynamism, Oxford 1947, 
and to the present reviewer’s publication on the Skt. mahas and its 
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relatives in Sanskrit and other ancient I.-E. languages, published in 
the Journal of the Oriental Institute of the Univ. of Baroda, 8 (1959), 
p. 234 ff. 


Utrecht, Van Hogendorpstraat 13 J. GONDA 


P. Fr. ANSELMO SCHERMAIR E., Vocabulario Sirioné-Castellano 
(Innsbrucker Beitrage zur Kulturwissenschaft, Sonderheft 5). 
Innsbruck, 1957, 507 pp. 

Only too seldom in our days appear books in American Indian lin- 
guistics, which give us positive information about these languages. 
Such a work is P. Fr. Anselmo Schermair E.’s excellent Sirioné (Sirio- 
ne) dictionary, recently published by the Linguistic Seminar at the 
Innsbruck University, a publication which we consequently receive 
with the greatest satisfaction and sympathy. The author communi- 
cates that this fine volume is only the first in a series of three volumes 
to deal with the Siriondéd language, of which one is a grammatical 
treatise. It need not be said that we are looking forward to these two 
volumes with great expectations. 

Incidentally, even at the present stage, we are not left entirely 
without data on Sirionéd grammar, as the dictionary contains many 
essential points, which can be picked out, without too much difficulty, 
by any student of American Indian languages who is even in the 
slightest way familiar with their general structure. 

The Sirioné language is spoken in Bolivia (departments of Beni and 
Santa Cruz), on various rivers: Rio Blanco, Guaporé, Yapacuni, etc. 
As the Guarani (or Tupian) languages and dialects are in general rather 
uniform, constituting a closely knit linguistic family, we have in the 
present lexicological work an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Guarani in general. 

P. Fr. Anselmo Schermair E.’s work is substantially lexicological. 
Only the first few pages (11-22) are devoted to introductory material, 
in the first place explanations of abbreviations and signs, as well as 
an analysis of the sounds and sound symbols. Let us here briefly 
remark that the author does not treat the phonology of the language 
in a strictly speaking technical way and we shall not deny that certain 
points do seem somewhat unsatisfactory (especially where the accen- 
tuation is dealt with — this evidently is a difficult chapter of Siriond 
grammar) ; but these shortcomings are fully made up for by the author’s 
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indubitably sound and careful method. Even in dealing with the accent 
the author has touched upon an aspect of utmost importance (and 
besides hitherto but little studied), as when he alludes to the circum- 
stance that “Ja eufonta (sic) y un cierto ritmo mudan, cambian y deter- 
minan muy a menudo el acento.’ We are, on the whole, grateful to the 
author for having spared us the cumbrous, unintelligible and absolutely 
useless “‘scientific’’ terminology and notation which is now in more or 
less universal vogue among those who deal with these aspects of lan- 
guage. 

The lucid and straightforward representation of the linguistic facts 
are merely one of the merits of this work. Another, no less important, 
we notice with special interest, as it is not often found in dictionaries 
of native languages, viz. the circumstance that the material is analyzed 
objectively and not from the point of view of “European” (or non- 
Amerindian) conceptions. However, considering the fact. that the 
Guarani Indians are nowadays “‘civilized”’ to a great extent, the foreign 
ideas can, of course, not be altogether disregarded (cf. s.v. Tumpa - 
‘God’). The native ideas are found in detail under the entries ama 
‘rain (god)’, améy ‘god (of waters, etc.)’. The ideas which the Indians 
themselves may have in regard to certain words and their origin are 
occasionally given and are then of paramount interest for the study 
of native semantics; see, for instance, at the entry e-resa ‘eye’ (with 
the copious material illustrating the use of this word), and similary 
under e-avakwa ‘reason’, e-dnki ‘cabeza’, e-ay ‘soul’ (‘body soul’?), 
a-gata ‘open’, t (and e-r7) ‘water’, e-da ‘soul’, a-tko ‘I am’ (with e-reko, 
‘being’), a-ke ‘I sleep’, e-rasi ‘pain’, tenda ‘sun’, and many others. 
In short, we have here a lexical work quite on a par with Ahlbrinck’s 
great Encyclopaedie der Karaiben. 

If the author has intended to publish more than one volume on 
Sirionéd, we cannot but appreciate his choice in selecting his lexical — 
material for the first volume. The next step would be the part dealing ~ 
with the phonology and morphology, etc. As for the proposed Spanish- 
Sirioné part, the reviewer would suggest that it be merely made into 
an index, with references to the dictionary now published, and for 
the more important, or elementary, ‘““European” concepts only. To 
make a fair rendering of more complex, or abstract, ideas in genuine 
Sirioné would seem to be a rather hopeless (and not even very profit- 
able) undertaking. 


Lund, P.O. Box 40 Nits M. HoLMER 
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Erno MIKKOLA, Die Konzessivitdt bei Livius, mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der ersten und fiinften Dekade. Annales Aca- 
demiae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B tom. 107, 1. Helsinki 
1957..181e8. 

Mikkola, dessen wohlbekanntes Isocratesbuch (Ann. Ac. Fenn. tom. 
89, 1954)) sich mit griechischer Kultur befasste, ist in diesem neuen 
Buch auf dem Gebiete der lateinischen Sprachwissenschaft in gleicher 
Weise erfolgreich. 

Der wichtigste und interessanteste Teil des Werkes ist m. E. das 
erste Kapitel, in dem der ganze Komplex der Konzessivitat einer ein- 
gehenden Analyse unterworfen wird. Zuerst bespricht Mikkola die 
sprachlichen Formen der Konzessivitat, nicht nur die expliziten, son- 
dern auch die in einer synthetischen Sprache wie der lateinischen viel 
wichtigeren impliziten Formen. Im Ganzen werden nicht weniger als 
zehn Typen unterschieden, die ich hier nicht allen besprechen kann. 
Ich kann hier auch nicht auf die vierzehn Typen der gedanklichen 
Antinomien eingehen, die in der Konzessivitat zum Ausdruck ge- 
bracht werden k6nnen. 

Der grésste Teil des Werkes ist der Untersuchung tiber die Kon- 
zessivitat in der ersten und fiinften Dekade des Titus Livius gewidmet. 
Nicht weniger als 1266 Falle werden nach den Gesichtspunkten der 
Kategorien des ersten Kapitels geordnet und zum Teil erklart. Nicht 
nur die eigentlichen konzessiven Konjunktionen, sondern auch alle 
anderen Worter, die in den konzessiven Strukturen eine Rolle spielen 
(quidem, tamen, certe usw.) werden in die Untersuchung hineinbezogen. 

Die wichtigsten Folgerungen und Ergebnisse sind die folgenden: 
Die explizite Konzessivitat — ausgedriickt mit Hilfe von Konjunk- 
tionen — ist bei Livius viel seltener (ungefahr 1/5) als bei Cicero. Aber 
die Falle der impliziten Konzessivitat sind bei L. 13 mal so 
haufig wie die der expliziten Konzessivitat. Bedauerlicherweise k6n- 
nen wir in dieser Hinsicht Livius nicht mit Cicero vergleichen, weil 
Untersuchungen iiber die implizite Konzessivitét tiberhaupt noch 
fehlen. 

Die haufigste Form der Konzessivitat ist die ,,adjunktive’’, dh. die- 
jenige, die mit Hilfe einer Apposition, eines Attributes, eines Pradi- 
kates oder einer ,,Pralation” (Typus: quem quid creari attinebat ad id 
certamen, quo M. Furius victus esset: 6, 38, 10) ausgedriickt wird. 

Darauf folgt der Frequenz nach die ,,reversale’’ Konzessivitat, 
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worin ein Satz oder Satzteil durch ein darauf folgende tamen usw. ei- 
nen konzessiven Wert bekommt. Diese beiden Typen der Konzessivi- 
tat umfassen zusammen mehr als die Halfte der samtlichen Fallen. 
Auch ergibt sich, das in der (rasonnierenden) oratio recta und obliqua 
die Konzessivitat ungefahr 24 mal héher ist als in der narratio. Ein 
Vergleich der ersten mit der fiinften Dekade zeigt, dass die Konzessivi- 
tat in der fiinften Dekade eine etwa } geringere Frequenz aufweist: 
eine Bestatigung des allgemeinen Eindrucks, das diese Dekade stilis- 
tisch weniger reich ausgebildet ist als die erste. Ein Vergleich mit den 
stilistischen Verhdltnissen in der dritten Dekade ware wiinschenswert. 

Die Bedeutung der Konzessivitat fiir den Stil des Livius sieht Mik- 
kola darin, dass sie ,,ein bestimmtes Bild von der Psyche des Schép- 
fers dieses Stils’ gibt, namentlich von seiner vorsichtigen Art, mit 
der er alles gegen einander abwagt und die menschlichen Gedanken 
und Empfindungen fortwahrend in der Erzahlung hineinbezieht. Dies 
ist der Eindruck, den das ganze Material macht, aber man méchte 
diesen Eindruck gerne durch ahnliche Untersuchungen tiber die Kon- 
zessivitat (namentlich die implizite) bei anderen Autoren bestatigt 
sehen. Mikkola selbst scheint diesen Mangel empfunden zu haben: 
er kiindigt S. 144 zwei Monographien tiber die gesammte lateinische 
und griechische Konzessivitat an. 

Dies ist nicht der Ort um einzelne Interpretationen in diesem Buch 
zu besprechen. Nur sei bemerkt dass die Konssessivitaét bei Mikkola 
sehr weit gefasst wird und einen betrachtlichen Teil der adversativen 
Konstruktionen enthalt, ohne dass ihre Grenzen wie mir scheint mit 
gentigender Klarheit gezogen sind. Ausserdem méchte ich gerne wis- 
sen, ob es Beziehungen zwischen den sprachlichen Formen der Kon- 
zessivitat und darin ausgedriickten gedanklichen Antinomien gibt. 

Die statistische Analyse der syntactischen und stilistischen Erschei- 
nungen steht, wenigstens fiir die alten Sprachen, noch am Anfang. 
Nur eine grosse Anzahl statistischer aus den verschiedensten Gebieten 
der lateinischen Litteratur riihrenden Daten wird zu festeren Ergeb- 
nissen fiihren k6nnen. 

In dieser Hinsicht ist die Arbeit Mikkola’s ein erster Schritt. Aber 
die Analyse der ganzen Konzessivitat im ersten Kapitel bildet eine 
Grundlage, die nicht nur fiir die Altphilologen fruchtbar sein kann. 


Universitat Amsterdam A. D, LEEMAN 
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James L. Taytor, A Portuguese-English Dictionary. Stanford 
California, Stanford University Press, 1958, XXII + 655 p. 
+ 9p. non-numeérotées. $ 11,50. 

L’auteur s’est proposé de combler une lacune: en effet, depuis 1887, 
date de la publication de celui de H. Michaélis, aucun autre diction- 
naire de ce genre n’a paru. Il existe bien, aurait-il pu y ajouter, une 
reproduction fac-similé de 1945 “incluindo as modernas regras orto- 
graficas’”’ et “posto em dia com um apéndice de novas palavras e 
frases”. Mais depuis 1887 le développement scientifique et technique 
a été tellement rapide dans tous les domaines, qu’un appendice ot il 
a encore fallu enregistrer des mots comme automdvel, avido, bicicleta, 
pneu, etc. n’a guére pu en tenir compte. Le présent dictionnaire con- 
tient au contraire une trés riche moisson de termes modernes, tandis 
que l’auteur s’est spécialement efforcé de rendre aussi compléte que 
possible la nomenclature zoologique et botanique du Brésil. Du reste, 
M. Taylor a voulu donner avant tout un dictionnaire de la variété 
américaine du portugais. De propos délibéré il a négligé l’accord 
orthographique luso-brésilien de 1945, qui a d’ailleurs été officielle- 
ment dénoncé par le Congrés brésilien en 1956, et la prononciation 
carioca est a la base de ses indications phonétiques. Le lexique con- 
tient en appendice un tableau trés complet des verbes réguliers et 
irréguliers, dressé par M. James S. Holton, 4 propos duquel il faut 
remarquer que, d’accord avec le caractére général de l’ouvrage, on 
n’y distingue point entre la forme du présent passamos et celle du 
passé défini passdmos, comme c’est le cas au Portugal. Chose curieuse 
et assez rare, je crois, dans les lexiques des langues modernes: on 
trouvera, dans le corps méme du dictionnaire, les racines “irréguli¢res’”’ 
de tous les verbes, telles que tenh-, tiv-, pud-, etc., ainsi que des formes 
isolées comme sou, fui, era, pode, teve, etc. 

Ouvrage trés sérieux et recommandable, il peut cependant, ¢a et la, 
induire en erreur celui qui s’en servirait pour le portugais européen: 
fato, en Europe, ne signifie jamais “fact, event, deed’’, mais seulement 
“man’s suit”; fwmo, en Europe, est “‘smoke’’, et non “‘tobacco’’, etc. 
Ces cas sont pourtant rares et ne diminuent guére l’utilité de cet 
excellent travail lexicologique. 


Den Haag, P. Gabriélstraat 141 Dr. M. DE JONG 
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AASTA STENE, Hiatus in English, Series Anglistica, Rosen- 
kilde and Bagger. Copenhagen, 1954, Vol. III, 102, Price: 
Dan.Kr. 13,50 (to subscribers Kr. 9,50). 

The catenation phenomenon known in classical prosody as hiatus 
would at first sight seem unlikely to offer much scope for revealing 
inferences or spectacular discoveries, but the interesting and thought- 
provoking book under review shows what an acute and perceptive 
mind, working on a basis of wide and solid learning, can make of an 
apparently unpromising subject. Ever since Troubetzkoy launched the 
term ‘Grenzsignal’ junction phenomena have come in for a good deal 
of attention, but the approach so far has been largely from a phono- 
logical angle. Professor Stene, although by no means neglecting this 
aspect, also pays due attention to the connexion between hiatus and 
stress, pitch, intonation, rhythm, speech tempo, number and structure 
of syllables, and individual speech habits. She deliberately restricts 
herself to hiatus between words, since that within the body of a word 
will hardly be found to raise problems not encountered in the former 
(p. 16). 

In her Introduction the author at once places the matter on the 
structural level where it belongs when she remarks: “‘The problem of 
hiatus brings out clearly the tension between the cohesion of the phrase 
on one side and the integrity of the word on the other” (p. 11.). By 
‘phrase’, we take it, Professor Stene means both the sentence and the 
word-group. She views her subject under three aspects: descriptive, 
comparative and historical. She sees hiatus essentially as a matter of 
insufficiently marked syllable-division (p. 16) and finds that English 
shows a decided tendency to avoid it. Among the devices to which the 
language resorts in order to obviate this “‘most horrible, ill-sounding 
gap’’, as Dryden puts it, may be mentioned linking r (far away), in- 
trusive r (no tdea-r-of it), linking n (a-an), and vowel alternation 
(69 —8I; ta —tU). The vowels (i:) and (u:), as also the diphthongs 
ending in approximations to these sounds (ei, ou; ai, au, oi) cause no 
feeling of hiatus before a following vowel. The author explains this 
convincingly as due to the fact that these vowels and diphthongs have 
as final elements a near-consonantal (j-) and (w-) glide, which serve 
as a transition to a following vowel. Weak-stressed (I, U) as in hardly 
and value, are also non-hiatic. 

The interesting and instructive comparative part of the book brief- 
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ly reviews the way in which Swedish, German, Norwegian and different 
types of English, among which American, deal with hiatus and dis- 
cusses the musical character, legato, staccato or portamento, this 
imparts to the languages in question. 

In her historical treatment of hiatus phenomena the author first 
traces the rise and development of the anti-hiatic devices of English 
by reference to the practice of, amongst others, Orm and Chaucer. 
Next she discusses the genesis of the trends which have resulted in 
modern English having a phonological pattern which makes hiatus 
contexts a statistical rarity. For English has come to adopt a phono- 
logical structure which practically ensures the non-occurrence of 
hiatus. It is highly interesting to follow Professor Stene’s able discus- 
sion of the stages by which this state of things has come about. Students 
of historical syntax will be interested to note that the alternations 
my|mine; thy/thine; no/none, in origin cases of sandhi, have developed 
into syntactic oppositions: from being positional they have come to 
be functional and meaningful (p. 56). 

A final Survey of Tendencies also makes rewarding reading: the 
author conclusively shows that throughout the history of English 
the dominant trend has been a progressive diminution of syllables and 
a loss of phonemes whose preservation would have given rise to 
hiatus contexts. 

A few trifling remarks, offered in a constructive spirit, must con- 
clude a review which can do but poor justice to the wealth of ideas 
contained in the admirable work under discussion and must not be 
held as in any way derogating from our appreciation of it. 

p. 13 and p. 55: The statement that we find (a, 5a, ta) before a 
consonant, as against (on, oI, tU) before a vowel, although to be met 
with in nearly all grammars, is not really correct. For we say (a ja:d; 
9 wll; te wont), a yard, the will, to want, in spite of the fact that (j) and 
(w), whatever they may be acoustically, are organically certainly no 
consonants, inasmuch as their formation in English entails no friction. 
It is more in accordance with the facts to say that (an, SI, tU) are 
found before syllabic, (2, 50, te) before non-syllabic sounds. 

p. 13. The alternative forms (hIm) and (Im) have in our opinion 
nothing to do with hiatus. What we have here is simply a matter of 
strong or weak stress, the latter leading, as so often, to loss of conso- 
nant, just as in them and ’em. Professor Stene will surely not be 
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prepared to speak of (5)-linking here! Sweet in the marvellously sensi- 
tive, never equalled, let alone surpassed, transcriptions of his Primer 
of Spoken English, repeatedly denotes saw him by (so im), hence 
without (h)-linking, although the group is definitely hiatic (see p. 
55.5; 58.11; 62.26). It may be that these transcriptions are beginning 
to date, but in this particular case Sweet’s rendering fits in with our 
own impression of contemporary usage: (so him) and (so-r-im) are 
certainly quite usual, but (so im) is surely no less common. 

p. 15. Flapped (r) is only found intervocalically after checked vowels, 
not after free ones or diphthongs; hence in very, hurry, but not in 
furry, weary. 

p. 20. Among the words mentioned as homophones, except in 
hiatus context, may be mentioned chore beside chaw and Waugh by the 
side of war, Warr, wore. 

p. 55. The statement that a and am are felt as distinct words, not as 
phonetic variants of the same word, surely only applies to uneducated, 
or at least linguistically untrained speakers, who are unaware of the - 
syntactic identity of their uses. 

For ‘unstressed’, passim, read ‘weak-stressed’. Stress is an essential 
attribute of all speech-sounds; there are no more vowels without 
stress than without length or pitch. 


Haarlem, Frans Halsstraat 21 P. A. ERADES 
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